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Victor 16mm Sound Projectors are outstanding for every 
educational requirement. Victor combines unmatched experience 
and superior quality with unparalleled service—a triple value 

for every educational institution. Strategically located throughout 
Victor Lite-Weight the nation, there is a Victor Headquarters in your territory 
16mm Sound Motion to help you with audio-visual information. 


Picture Projector . : : . 
Constantly mindful of teachers problems, the 


new compact Victor Lite-Weight 1S specifically designed 
for classroom and small group use. Similarly 

smart in design, the Victor Triumph 60, with its 
greater sound capacity, is acclaimed 


by schools and colleges for auditorium use. 


Viulor 
bimilogtiple Caporale 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Victor Triumph 60 
16mm Sound Motion 
Picture Projector 


Dept. G-7, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York « Chicago + Distributors Throughout the World 
MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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You are assured of large, sharp, brilliant 
screen images that convey visual impres- 
sions of utmost clarity when you use the 
model LRM Balopticon.* Serving a dual 
purpose, it projects both conventional slides 
and opaque objects, including printed illus- 
trations and text, photographs, and geo- 
logical or botanical specimens. 

Even when projected under illumination 
adequate for notetaking, screen images 
remain clear and brilliant. This is made 
possible by the LRM Balopticon’s two fine- 


A Clear Mental Image 
Begins with 
_ A Sharp, Brilliant 


quality optical systems which yield flatness 
of field, critical definition, and high light 
transmission. 

Balanced illumination permits switching 
from opaque to slide projection without a 
distracting change in screen brilliance. 
Slides and opaque materials are protected 
from heat damage by a 4uilt-in blower 
cooling system. Details available in catalog 
E-11. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688-P 
St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 

*Trademark registered U.S. Pat. Off. 
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M:' GRAW-HILL TEXT-FILMS have been made with you 


in mind—to help you make your teaching more effective 


through clear, dramatic visualization in subject areas where 
students meet with difficulty. Films and filmstrips used together 
do a competent job of visual instruction—dramatizing, explain- 
ing, and reviewing basic concepts contained in the McGraw-Hill 
textbooks with which they are correlated. These are some of 
the reasons why Text-Films can be counted on to enrich both 
teaching and learning in your classes. 


Text-Films are curriculum-centered—built around four general areas 
Engineering Drawing, Health Education, and Teacher Education 
for college classes, and Mechancial Drawing for high school classes. 


Text-Films are textbook-correlated. All four series are directly cor- 
related with selected chapters of four leading textbooks—French’s 
ENGINEERING DRAWING; French and Svensen’s MECHANICAL DRAW- 
ING; Diehl’s TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING; and Schorling’s 
STUDENT TEACHING 


lext-Films are teacher-motivated. A poll of the opinions of teachers 
across the country has indicated just where students experienced 
most difficulty—exactly which aspects of the term’s work needed 
most emphasis to ensure maximum retention. Text-Films are in 
answer to their stated preferences 


lext-Films are technically unsurpassed. Experienced educators have 
carefully checked teaching techniques and classroom activities as they 
appear in the films. In addition, leading film studios have achieved 
clarity in representation and ease of comprehension by employing 
a variety of techniques—in the Drawing Series by animation sequences 
and three-dimensional models which move in space—in the Health 
and Teacher Education Series by using dramatic, episodic treatments 
especially successful in films dealing with human relationships. 


Let us tell you the whole story of these four series of McGraw-Hill Text-Films. 
Fill out the coupon below and return it to us. 
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The Story of 
Menstruation 


he 4 ihe ow 
be A 10-minute color 

| S movie with sound 
NOW AVAILABLE 
TO SCHOOLS factual understanding of 


theirown physical make up. 


A creation of Walt Disney 
Productions, this film gives 
young girls a complete, 


Here is an intelligent pres- 
entation already acclaimed 
by thousands of teachers 





and students. Prints loaned 
on a short-term basis. 





Menstrual 
Physiology Chart 


“Very Personally 
Yours” Booklet 


An informative booklet 
every teen age girl will 


Instructors find this large 
full-color chart a handy 
want to read—and know. guide to use during lectures. 
Clear, down -to-earth Illustrates the menstrual 
knowledge about men- process in simple, easy-to- 
struation tells girls 
what to do and not to 
do. Wonderful aid to 


teachers who are_ in- 


follow diagrams. Excellent 
as a supplement for both 
the booklet and the film 


structing pupils on this 
normal bodily function. 





Educational Department 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
919 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, Illinois ES-38) 
Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex*, the 
following material : 

O Fulldetails onthe movie, ‘“The Story of Menstruation.”’ 
.. Copies of the new booklet, ‘‘Very Personally Yours.’’ 
O One full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart. 


laters telat asieg askance ahiavehnaian iden a eee 
°T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Audio-Visual Materials 


TROIT’S Wayne University recently an 


Consultation Bureau 


D an Audio-Vis- 


|< 
ual Materials Consultation Bureau. This new unit 


of the College of Education offers various types 


nounced the establishment of 


of consultative assistance to producers and users 
of instructional materials. 


Film and record producers can secure such sery 


ices as curriculum studies indicating school needs. 


trv-out materials in “rough-cut™” or finished form. 
script criticism, and market analyses. To schools 
and organizational groups, the Bureau offers assist- 
— . } ] 4 ] 

ance in the selection and use of materials and 


equipment, and in the organization of an audio- 


visual program. 


The full facilities and statf of the University as 
well as the faculties and students of its cooperating 
laboratory schools provide opportunity for broad 
services of this type. In a large measure, the Bur 
eau staff acts as a collaborating and channelling 
agent. Market analyses are worked out in con 
junction with the School of Business Administra 
tion. College ot Education faculty assist in the 
examination of scripts and prepare curriculum sur- 


vey a. 


\n example of the cooperative nature of th 
service 1s presented in a project now being carried 
through for a producer of children’s records. Scripts 
which have been submitted are being recorded 
under direction of the staff of the Department of 
Speech. These recordings will then be tried out in 
classrooms in the Detroit area, which offers rural 
school situations as well as those of a large city 
system. Recommendations on the basis of these 
try-outs will then be prepared by the Bureau staff. 

Dr. Arthur Stenius, previously in charge of the 
audio-visual program in the Detroit Public Schools 
has been placed in charge of the Bureau. He re 
cently returned to Detroit after a year’s leave of 
absence spent as [¢ducational Director of Teaching 


Films, Ine. 


A Note from a Reader 


‘A statement in the first paragraph of Mr. Mulligan’s 
February article in EpUCATIONAL SCREEN (Sound P» 
tors for the Classroom) gives the impression that the 


June, 1946 “ABCs” Department found the field largely 
in favor of lightweight equipment. 80% of those replying 
demanded sufficient volume for auditorium projection in 
such a projector; 50% preferred a weight of 25-50 
pounds; 30% a weight of 50-75 pounds; and only 20% 
wanted a projector weighing 25 pounds or less. Those 
answering were in favor two-to-one of two-case outfits 
over one-case outfits. I was disappointed with these re 
sults at the time, but they were reported in the SCREEN 
as indicated, and, in the interests of veracity, I do not 


like to see them misconstrued.”"—R. E. SCHREIBER 
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YOUNG MINDS COME ALIVE... AND LEARN 


when you show EBFiims! 





Every EBFilm is part of your school’s regular cur- 

























riculum... yet every EBFilm does a special teaching job: 
making subject matter a vital, absorbing classroom experi- 
ence youngsters can grasp quicker, retain longer. 

Consider AUTUMN ON THE FARM, for example... 
bringing all the brilliant color and busy activity of farm life 
right into your classroom. Or SOAP, GLASS, and ICE CREAM 
... portrayed so memorably that even the youngest pupil 
can understand the sociological and economical significance 
of these important products. These are but four additions 
to the world’s largest collection of authentic classroom films 
... Offering over 500 titles, covering more than 50 different 
subject areas. 

Good teachers know they can be sure with 
EBFilms, whatever the subject area . . . because EBFilms are 
produced by educators for the specific use of educators— 
authentic, forceful teaching tools that help you do a better 


teaching job in every department of your school. 





In rich, vibrant color! 
AUTUMN ON THE FARM 


A full color film showing all the fun and work 
of farm life in autumn. Third in EBFilms’ re- 
markable series of full-color films on country 
life. Be sure to see SPRING ON THE FARM and 
SUMMER ON THE FARM. And watch for WIN- 
TER ON THE FARM, soon to be released. 


sear 


My ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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Professional or “Gadgeteer”? 


ebster defines a professional as one who engages in an activity professionally, 
rather than amateurishly. He further describes an amateur as one who is not a 
professional and is often a “dabbler” or a dilettante. 





Educators have their own label for the non-professional audio-visual special- 
ist. To them he is simply a “gadgeteer”, implying that his responsibilities 
begin and end with film rewinding, with showing someone how to thread a 
projector, or with booking film orders. Whether the audio-visual specialist is 
a “professional” can be decided by the extent to which he is creative, exercises 
broad influence in the educational program, and is guided in his actions by 
careful study and preparation for his work. If his activities cluster at the 
mechanical or routine level, then “professional” is not applicable. 

The time seems ripe to examine carefully the audio-visual specialist's work. 
What does the professional audio-visual specialist do? 





HE ADMINISTERS the selection, purchase, processing, distribution, and main- 
tenance of a multitude of audio-visual instructional materials. His books must 
balance, and he must know how and when he is to receive his next fund allot- 
: ment. 





HE SUPERVISES THE WORK of his immediate staff and the use of audio- 
visual instructional materials and equipment in his educational unit. To do so, 
he draws upon a knowledge of instructional materials, methods of instruction, 
and psychology of learning. In working with other people he must learn to 
be sympathetic to points of view other than his own. 





HE PRACTICES LIBRARIANSHIP in locating, organizing, accessioning, classify- 
ing, listing, and maintaining an audio-visual center’s collection of instruction- 
al materials and equipment. 

HE PARTICIPATES IN CURRICULUM BUILDING AND REVISION, making contribu- 
tions concerning appropriate uses of audio-visual instructional materials and 
‘methods in teaching. He has familiarized himself particularly with instrue- 
tional resources of the community and strives to bring about their integra- 
tion with other curricular activities. 

HE EXERCISES CREATIVE TALENTS in planning and producing photographic, 
graphic, or recorded instructional materials and realia. 

HE DRAWS UPON TECHNICAL ABILITY in selecting, testing and maintaining pro- 
jection and reproduction equipment. 

HE TEACHES AND ORGANIZES in-service or pre-service courses in the methods 
and teehniques of audio-visual instruction. 

HE WRITES promotional materials, handbooks, catalogs, and informational 
| releases to apprise the school staff and the public generally of the activities of 

his department. 

The exigencies of “getting started”, lack of training, or simply failure to ap- 
preciate the true nature of his job cause some audio-visual specialists to spend 
too great a portion of their time on a limited few of these activities. Such re- 

| striction, whatever its cause, leads to the label, “gadgeteer”. Complete under- 
standing and due consideration to all aspects of his work will earn for the audio- 
visual specialist the right to be titled “professional”. 
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Budgeting Visual 


Instructional Materials 


DMINISTRATORS confronted with problems 
A of educational budgeting today are in the 
situation of swimmers breasting a tide of in 
Hation who must swim increasingly faster to stay 
Nevertheless it is clear that 
merely to stay in the same place in a world of 


in the same place 


competitive progress 1s to invite obsolescence and 
ruinous decay 
Some Vital Questions 

How can needed funds best be justified? How 
can better education through improved learning 
materials be properly advanced in the stern selec 
tion process of budget approval? These are vital 
questions to all of us concerned with education 
with its tools and its success 

All around us is the evidence that on the whole 
audio-visual learning materials need not fear close 
scrutiny as investments under present fiscal cir 
cumstances. The most thorough and recent national 
survey of fiscal trends in the field, undertaken by 
the Research Division of NEA in 1946, reports 
that “even though the 1945-46 expenditures were 


March, 1948 


By EDWARD G. BERNARD 
Head, Instructional Materials Program, 
Board of Education, City of New York 


somewhat higher than in other recent years in a 
substantial percent of school systems, the corre- 
sponding outlay in 1946-47 is going to be higher 
still”. Why is this so in the face of the financial 
pressure of the most severe teacher’s salary crisis 
in recent history? 


Five Factors 
What are the factors which underlie the policy 
decisions in growth situations? Despite the partial 
prunings, postponements and compromises, why 
ire the newer learning tools receiving preferred 
rating? The following five factors are among those 

of greatest general importance. 
1. Audio-visual aids and other instructional ma- 
terials are direct investments in learning. Among 
the multitudinous items in modern school budgets, 


(Continued on page 140) 
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“The coordinator provides his faculty with an expediter, a 

training-coach and a personalized stimulus at the critical 

instances of their learning-by-doing attempts to use modern 
instructional materials.” 


“High-school pupils who have lived and worried and strug- 
gled with bookings, confirmations, schedules, and corre- 
spondence have themselves experienced real-life learning.” 





















by WALTER W. BENNETT, 
Charlotte High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FFECTIVE utilization of audio-visual aids in 

the classroom persists as one of the primary 

obstacles to successful achievement in sen- 
sory-learning today. Since the war, many former 
limitations to the full attainment of ideals in audio- 
visual instruction have materially faded. Our ration- 
alizations by which we used to explain limited prog- 
ress with this means of instruction have become 
less tenable. Improvements in manufactured equip- 
ment, increased production of instructional materials 
with expansion into more and more subject-matter 
fields and with their design to serve more diversified 
functions in general education have provided in- 
creased resources for audio-visual instruction. These 
resources have now begun to equal, if not occasion- 
ally to exceed, the needs of the average civilian 
school. No longer can relatively external conditions 
be blamed by educators for mediocre results in 
Obstacles to the attain- 
ment in public education today of the conspicuous 


audio-visual education. 


successes in the Armed Forces’ use of audio-visual 
aids must exist within the schools themselves 

Hoban! recounts a parallel experience with utili- 
zation of audio-visual aids in the rapidly developing 
G. I. training program. In consequence, as soon as 
the need for the integration of audio-visual instruc- 
tion was revealed, coordinators were provided at 
most training centers by the end of 1943. Six 
months after this provision was made, efficiency of 
film use at such centers increased as much as 90% 
while the number of film prints in use during this 
period decreased 13%. 

Progressive philosophy, modernized methods of 
instruction and special classroom techniques, all of 
which integrate with superior utilization of audio- 
visual materials, are yet too passively accepted and 
applied by teachers. Teachers generally welcome 
l\Hoban, C. F. Jr., Movies That Teach, New York, Dryden 
Press, 1946, Chapter 7 . 


Coordinating, 








Nhe Audio-Visual Program 


Spearheading curriculum development; informing teachers casually and continuously of 
new aids; assisting in selection; work with pupils; maintaining liaison with outside agen- 
cies; centralizing traffic in materials, evaluation procedures and teaching techniques; 
pushing physical expansion of the program—by these means can coordination of the 
audio-visual program realistically improve classroom utilization. 


direct assistance with these applications to thei: 
classes. 
Noel and Leonard? reiterate an inadequately 


appreciated principle of audio-visual instruction 


when they say ““—the utilization of audio-visual 
materials calls for more rather than less preparation 
and participation by the teacher.” In these days of 


lowered teacher morale, diminished salaries and ex 


tended class schedules, teachers avowedly need 
assistance in undertaking “more rather than less.” 
Coordination, where it has been realistically at 


“Noel, Elizabeth G. and Leonard, J. Paul, Foundations 
Teacher Education in Audio-Visual Instruction, Washingtot 
D. C. American Council on Education, 1947, p. 2 









“As an avid practitioner in 
his own classes, the coordina- 
tor furnishes a living example 
of the art and skill required in 
using sensory-learning tech- 
niques.” 


tempted in public secondary schools, spectacularly 
repeats the G. I. training experience with this re- 
Coordination evidently provides the 
needed assistance in utilization of sensory-learning 


organization. 


materials at the classroom level. 

Coordination of the audio-visual program within 
a single school simply picks up where the traditional 
Short-term, en 
masse training for either in-service or cadet teachers 


by way 


teacher-training programs end. 
demonstrations and lectures— 
fall short of providing what 


of institutes, 
necessary as they are 
a school coordinator does for direct teacher-assist- 
ance. The coordinator provides his faculty with 
an expediter, a training-coach and a personalized 
stimulus at the critical instances of their learning- 


ne hig 
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by-doing attempts to use modern instructional 
materials. 


The Evolving Pattern for Organizing Coordination 

A school’s administrator carefully selects one 
staff member to serve as coordinator of the audio- 
visual program. The designation of other staff 
members as committeemen with the coordinator 
provides a sort of steering committee and ensures 
a breadth of judgment for the program. The ap- 
pointee to coordinatorship must qualify first as a 
good teacher himself and, secondly, as a respected 
colleague of his associates. He must thereafter be 
a sincere enthusiast for the values of sensory learn- 
ing, an organizer, an expediter, a persistent worker 
and, lastly, somewhat of a “gadgeteer” so that he 
may assist with “education by electronics” in the 
use of modern equipment. 

With time release from other duties, the coordi- 
nator begins to serve his colleagues. He organizes 
the services and equipment available within the 
building: he routinizes storage, procurement and 
distribution of instructional matter at the school’s 
audio-visual center. Here, at the center, available 
catalogues of pictures, films, slides, and recordings 
are filed: instruction in operatorship for both 
teachers and selected pupils is provided; and inci- 
dental mechanical maintenance and minor repairs 
to equipment are instituted. After these phases of 
coordination are established, the ultimate attack on 
classroom utilization can be made. It is at this final 
stage of developmental operations that the school’s 
center begins to render greatest service to the 
audio-visual program and to education. For this, 
the coordinator earns professional status 


How Coordination Improves Utilization 

\ functioning audio-visual center at this level of 
attack enters person-to-person contact with teachers 
and pupils rather than dealing merely with ma 
terials. By serving simultaneously as a committee- 
man in curriculum developments, the coordinator 
becomes familiar with the study topics in various 
subject fields. He is thus able to spearhead curricu- 
lar revisions with appropriate instructional aids for 
teachers. In casual, pertinent relationships he ac- 
yuaints fellow teachers with new materials avail- 
able. He assists them in the selection of well- 
established teaching aids. A more progressive 
phase of this assistance is found im the audio-visual 
center's work with pupils. As pupils are sent to 
the center from various classes to search out and 
obtain a selected list of aids for planning the study 
of a particular topic by their class, the coordinator 
becomes a point of reference and a study guide. 
This assistance by the coordinator offers direct 
contact with the pupil-activity approach in method- 
ology within the classroom and parallels the work 
of the school librarian, who assists pupils upon 
assignment to book references for data to report 
back to the teacher and the class. 

By maintaining active liaison between the school 
and the central-system audio-visual department, 
with commercial and institutional distributors of 
materials, the coordinator is constantly alert to the 


flow of available aids to instruction in various 
subjects. 

By centralizing and routinizing the mere logisticg 
of traffic in materials within the building, the co 
ordinated audio-visual center ensures the use of the 
right aid, at the right time, in the right class, with 
the right equipment. This is a very materialistic 
assistance to the classroom teacher and often con- 
trasts strongly with experience by teachers where 
there is no audio-visual center. 

Through coordinated evaluation, by teachers, of 
aids and techniques as used within a school, twi 
more benefits to utilization accrue. Teachers mak 
ing subsequent inquiries for, and selecting, materials 
find a resource in the evaluation records on file at 
the center. Again, at the time a teacher fills out 
an evaluation form himself, after using an aid, he 
is stimulated to make an analysis of both the ma 
terial and the educational results of his utilizatior 
This self-appraisal is good for any teacher's school 


As a Colleague Rather Than a Supervisor 


\s a consultant to his colleagues while himself 
an avid practitioner in audio-visual techniques in his 
own classes, the coordinator furnishes both profes 
sional guidance and a living example of the art an 
skill required in using sensory-learning techniques 
\s one of their own, who practices the preachings 
they may have heard, the coordinator becomes 
much closer counselor to other teachers than is a 
regional or state director, who is farther removed 

The coordinator who works with a pupil operator 
club and with pupil office clerks taught to handle a 
wealth of detail is also teaching students. High 
school pupils who have lived and worried and 
struggled with bookings, confirmations, schedules 
and correspondence have themselves experienced 
real-life learning. Thus freed from much office 
work, the coordinator is able to arrange field-trips 
for other classes, collect and classify flat pictures 
build up a catalogue library and plan out ways and 
means to obtain equipment for the program. He 
thus can keep his school abreast of mechanical de 
velopments in the field and plead the over-all pri 


ority of needs in his building’s facilities. This 
latter activity, by centralization, also gains in drive 
and precedence. Thus utilization in a school is 


again extended and facilitated by gradually increased 
facilities. 

Thus, by spearheading curriculum development 
by informing teachers casually and continuously of 
new aids, by assisting in selection, by work with 
pupils, by maintaining liaison with outside agencies, 
by centralizing traffic in materials, evaluation pro 
cedures and teaching techniques and by pushing 
physical expansion of the program, does coordina 
tion of the audio-visual program realistically 1m 
prove classroom utilization. By these means chiefly 
it has been proven, where tried, that coordinatio1 
can do for the public schools what it did for the 
Armed Forces training centers. An audio-visual 
program center in a single school unit can assist 
each teacher to do “more rather than less” in using 
sensory-learning aids. 
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What has been done—what is being done to 
prove the effectiveness of teaching films? 


A CHALLENGE 


HE PLACE was a mess hall of the Army Ai 

Forces’ First Motion Picture Unit (Hal Roach 

Studios), Culver City, California. It was noon 
on March 18, 1944. The technical adviser on a major 
AAF training film, Land and Live in the Jungle, had 
finished his four months’ assignment and, before re 
turning to his parent unit, was lunching with a Lieu 
tenant Colonel in charge of production 


The Lieutenant Colonel in typical Hollywoodese was 
saying, “It’s a grand picture! The realism of the scenes 
and Van Heflin’s acting in the Panamanian jungle aré 
‘out of this world’ 
office will like the film. This is the kind of picture we 


I am sure the Surgeon General’s 


need to. 


The psychologist technical adviser and “expert” or 
jungle survival interrupted the Colonel, “I wish | were 


4 + 


as certain about the excellence and effectiveness of this 


picture as you seem to be. I wonder if this film ot 


which the crew of twenty-five of us has spent fou 


months and more than $60,000 will save a single life 
of one of our aviators who bails out over the Hump 
from India to China or into the jungle of the Amazor 
basin”’. 

“We professional motion picture people’, the Colonel 
continued, “believe that the picture will dramatize the 
problems of living in the jungle and teach air crewmet 
survival techniques” 


What Is the Evidence? 


“These are opinions’, replied the technical advise: 


“What is the evidence that a dramatic instructional film 
will motivate soldiers to learn how to live in a jungle 
or effectively teach them to use correct survival pro 
cedures when they are in a jungle?” 


The Colonel was puzzled. His courteous compli 
ments were not being graciously accepted. His opinions 
and those of his esteemed professional officer colleagues 
were being questioned. He did not have the evidenc 
that instructional films were effective nor did he know 
what procedures to use to get the evidence. 

The conversation continued for an hour and until the 
Mess Sergeant asked the officers to vacate the tabl 


Utilization Based on Faith 


This and many subsequent events illustrate that th 
extensive use of training or informational motion pi 
tures during the last war was based mainly on unver 
fied opinions and faith. Thousands of films were 
produced—and produced well from the technical view 
point—and then shown to millions of soldiers in train 
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by C. R. CARPENTER, Ph. D. 
Director, Instructional Film 
Research Project, State College, Pa. 


ng. How effective were these films for teaching “nuts 
ind bolts” skills, perceptual skills, like aircraft and 
ship identification, for motivating soldiers to learn new 
patterns of behavior which may save their lives in 
combat, for building or changing attitudes, and finally 
for communicating meaning? The questions remain 


unanswered 


During World War II it would have been considered 
yross or even criminal negligence to design, produce 
ind put into operation planes, tanks or ships without 
rst proving and testing them under the severest pos 


sible conditions of performance. To this end, great 
roving grounds were constructed. By contrast, millions 
f feet of instructional films were produced without 
oincident tests of their suitability and effectiveness. 
ipproved in plush viewing rooms of the Pentagon 
Building in Washington and subsequently distributed 
tor use with the vague hope that they would do a 


ritical part of the training job. 


(he Navy did conduct extensive surveys of men 
ind officers and asked them questions relating to the 
ise of training films. A high percentage of all personnel 


Dr. C. R. Carpenter at desk with pen, Director of the 
Instructional Film Research Project, The Pennsylvania 
State College, with Dr. A. K. Kurtz, statistician. 


Photographic Services, Central Extension, 
fne Pennsylvania State College 








surveyed strongly approved wide and extensive use of 
films. However, the results of these surveys fall in 
the realm of opinions. The hard factual evidence on 
the degree of effectiveness and suitability of sound 
motion pictures as an instructional medium for training 
special groups in particular tasks is woefully inadequate 
or completely lacking. 


A Challenge for Educators 

The above propositions apply with equal validity to 
the use of films by civilian educators. The “new look” 
in current education frequently involves conspicuous 
display of audio-visual aids. Here too opinions, not 
evidence, are used to support and justify the employ- 
ment of films. During the war, military training author- 
ities took the opinions of civilian educators, many of 
whom were put into uniforms, added “Hollywood know- 
how” and supported the film use program with millions 
of dollars. Present-day civilian educators would like to 
do the same things—especially have millions of dollars 
to spend. The tragedy of the situation is that most 
educators would be willing to stop there without making 
the research effort which is necessary to learn precisely) 
and in quantitive terms how effective sound motion pic- 
tures are when used as instructional media. Nor are 
there strong indications that many educators are inclined 
to go further and answer basic questions bearing on the 
problem of what are the factors, characteristics or dif- 
ferences of a film which make it educationally effective. 

What Has Been Done 


Some, though inadequate research has been done to 
test the relative effectiveness of one teaching method 


Testing equipment at the Instructional Film Research 
Project. Left to right: Hal Kopel, writer-director, and Philip 
Ash, Ph.D. candidate. 

Photographic Services, Central Extension, 
The Pennsylvania State College 
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with another. For example, a sound film consisting of 
dozens of variables has been compared with a lecture 
consisting of dozens of other variables. It is virtually im- 
possible to make such comparisons and get significant 
results because it is impossible to design experiments 
which will account for the yield measures of the numer- 
ous variations which are involved. To test the relative 
contributions to learning of even a single characteristic 
of an instructional sound film is very difficult. And yet, if 
this promising mass educational tool—the sound motion 
picture film—is to be effectively employed, it must be 
known what it can and cannot do, what its strengths 
and weaknesses are, and what principles should be em 
ployed in the tool’s construction to make it of maximum 
effectiveness for communicating meanings and changing 
behavior. 
What Must Be Done 

We may be justly accused of criminal negligence by 
our successors in the future if we relax and fail to 
anticipate another national or world emergency and 
accordingly fail to perfect our instruments and pro 
cedures which may be needed desperately to meet the 
demands of a critical emergency. Our logicians tell 
us that in such an eventuality, “time will be the essence 
of survival’. We will need to train millions of people, 
both civilians and soldiers, in the shortest possible time 
to fight with and defend themselves against new imple- 
ments of war, and we may presume that these im 
plements will not be available at first in sufficient 
quantities for training purposes. Furthermore, the 
usual lag of time between the development of new 
equipment and that of having trained personnel to oper 
ate it must be greatly shortened. Even though these 
deplorable eventualities were to dissipate, as we all 
sincerely wish they may, the heavy responsibilities for 
mass education the world over are certain to increase 
and even now require the use of our best methods. 
The plans of UNESCO focus on this need and poss 
bility. It is imperative that those of us who are respon 
sible assay, evaluate and perfect potentially useful 
technologies and methods for mass educational put 
poses. Certain it is that the sound motion picture, along 
with its companion television, will rank high in any 
list of potentially important mass educational media 

Instructional Film Research Project 

The leadership of the Human Engineering Section, 
Special Devices Center of the Office of Naval Research, 
U.S. Navy, has with foresight and intelligence recog 
nized the above and other contingent facts. Conse 


quently this organization, in lieu of a National Science 
A 


Foundation, is sponsoring research in the wide fiel 
ot human engineering, including “rapid mass educa 
tion”. The sound motion picture has been selected as 
one potentially important medium to be investigated 
and perfected. 

Arrangements have been made by the Navy with 
the Pennsylvania State College to undertake an e) 
tended and intensive research program designed an 
operated : 

“To investigate hypotheses, to discover and derive 


principles which shall govern the scientific development 


and effective use of sound motion pictures, and other 
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Pnotograpnic Services, Central Extension, 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Design Conference at the Instructional Film Research 
Project. Left to right: Sol M. Roshal, Ph.D. candidate; Dr. 
Viktor Lowenfeld, Professor of Art Education; Hal Kopel, 
writer-director; Dr. Kingsley Smith, Professor of Psy 
chology; and Dr. A. K. Kurtz, statistical psychologist. 


such related media, for achieving the most rapid and 
complete learning of individuals in groups.’ 

To this end a research organization consisting of 
psychologists, educators and motion picture personnel 
is being formed at State College, Pennsylvania 

Thus far the Instructional Film Research Project 
has been mainly concerned with the work of collecting 
and evaluating existing information bearing on_ the 
instructional effectiveness of sound motion pictures, of 
formulating feasible and pertinent research problems, 
and of designing experimental procedures for solving 
and testing assumptions. Work has begun on the task 
of developing suitable and appropriate instrument sys 
tems for the functional analyses of sound films and for 
instigating and measuring group learning which results 
from sound film presentations. Investigations are being 


r learning ol 


started on the relative effectiveness fe ' 
color vs. black and white, factors of film length and 
repetition, the potential contributions which films may 
make to perceptual skills involving assembly and dis 
assembly of objects varying in degrees of complexity 
Research is being started also on the contributions to 
the processes of communicating meaning and changing 
behavior by various types of sound commentary and 
music. Finally, it is visualized that experiments will 
be initiated in the near future on the relative effective 
ness on learning from dramatic vs. documentary meth 
ods of presenting sound film materials. The Project 
was initiated in August and actual experimental research 
has just started. 

The Instructional Film Research Project would 
benefit by suggestions, criticisms and the active coopera 
\fter all, 
this is only one effort to investigate a vast unexplored 


tion of interested individuals and agencies 


and important area of educational methodology. Yal 
University, the University of Chica; 


go and Ohio State 
University are already cooperating with the Project 
You are invited to send communications to Dr. C. R 
Carpenter, Director, Instructional Film Research Proj 


ect, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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Graduate Research Fellowships in 
Sound Motion Picture Research 


The Pennsylvania State College has available 
uate Kesearch Fellowships in the field of 
the sound motion picture research. The stipends 
inge trom $1,000 to $2,400. Individuals who are 
ready to undertake research for the Ph.D. thesis 

psychology and education or related fields on 
problems of instructional motion picture produc- 


ation, or problems of perception, 
attitudes involving the use of films, 
re invited to ipply lor a fellowship. 

t is expected that fellows will undertake and 
mplete research requirements for the Ph.D. or 
d.D. theses during the period of one year covered 
the fellowship award. Interested individuals 
ho a ready hold the doctor’s degree are also in- 
ted to apply for fellowships. The research field 


nder investigation is broad. 


he Instructional Film Research Project with 
hich the fellowships will be held has the task of 
performing research to derive the scientific prin- 
ples and facts which should be employed in the 
production and use of sound motion pictures to 
achieve maximum effectiveness for rapid “mass” 
nstruction. Write for further information to: The 
Instructional Film Research Project, Dr. C. R. 


Carpenter. Director, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Teaching Assistantships at 
U. of Southern California 


The University of Southern California has an- 
nounced the creation of four part-time teaching as- 
sistantships in connection with the audio-visual 
laboratory of the School of Education. Duties of 
teaching assistants will include assistance in super- 
vision of the laboratory sections of the introductory 
course in audio-visual materials and technical as- 
sistance and research in the audio-visual laboratory 
to a combined total of eighteen hours a week. 


(Qualifications desired for the assistants include 
|) public school teaching experience, (2) experi- 
ence in the field of audio-visual materials or equiva- 
lent background, and (3) a Master’s degree in edu- 
cation or a Master’s program nearing completion. 
Concurrent graduate work toward a degree in the 
School of Education, specializing in some aspect of 
audio-visual materials is, of course, required. 


(Compensation varies among the various asistant- 
ships available, but will average about $1000 for 
he academic year plus about $400 additional for 


thie 


those appointed for summer session as well. Some 
additional compensation is available for similar 
ork in connection with night classes. 


Inquiries regarding assistantships should be ad- 
dressed to Donald ( Doane, Director of Audio- 
\isual Laboratory, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. 
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A Film Council In Action 





Why is a Film Council needed in a com- 


munity? How does it organize? What does 
it do? What can it do? 


This story of the Rochester Film Council, 
written by Dr. Johnson, secretary of the 
group, provides the answers found in one 
community. There is no one pattern for Film 
Council activities, but there are needs to be 
filled by a Film Council in every community. 











HE recent announcement in Rochester (New 
York) by Dr. John Adams Lowe, Director 
of the Public Library, that the community 
was to have a new film service to be known as 
the Reynolds Audio-Visual Division of the Library 
was hailed by the Rochester Film Council as a 
major step toward the achievement of its goal of 
developing a community-wide use of audio-visual 
materials. This new film division, financed as it 
is through an endowment income of $10,000 per 
year, and set up as an integral part of the public 
library, will amply supply community groups, clubs, 
and organizations with the motion pictures they 
need and which had for all practical purposes been 
inaccessible to them in the past. 


How a Film Council Is Born 


In fact, it was the lack of an adequate local source 
for non-theatrical motion pictures that brought the 
Rochester Film Council into being. It all started 
in February, 1947, when the Neighborhood Services 
Secretary of the Council of Social Agencies told 
of the difficulties encountered by groups in the 
community settlements and neighborhoods in ob- 
taining suitable films. 


Recreation and group workers had become com- 
pletely convinced through their experience in war- 
time with OWI films of the power of the motion 
picture for enriching and vitalizing their peacetime 
informal educational and recreational programs 
When the University of Rochester discontinued its 
film service at the end of the war, it was a very 
great loss to local organizations. Workers and 
supervisors in social agencies did all they could, 
as individuals, to fill the gap. They sought help 
from local commercial distributors, public relations 
departments of industries, and the catalogues and 
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less formal listings of various services from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River. The con- 
sequence, however, was only one of confusion and 
frustration for busy recreation leaders and group 
workers. Logically, therefore, they turned to the 
Council of Social Agencies, as they had done before 
on other common problems, and asked for help. 


A Film Committee Organizes . 


Che first step toward solving the problem was 
bringing together individuals in Rochester who 
might be able to give information, guidance and 
other help. Those who attended the first meeting 
included Paul C. Reed, Director of the Department 
of Audio-Visual Education of the Rochester Public 
Schools; Dr. John Adams Lowe, Director of the 
Rochester Public Library ; John A. Russell, Director 
of the University of Rochester Library; Mrs. Patri 
cia Blair, who had just come to Rochester after 
three years as head of the Film Division of the 
Cleveland Public Library; Reverend Harold L 
Clark, a vigorous proponent of the use of films in 
religious education; Kenneth R. Edwards, Advisor 
on Non-Theatrical Films, Eastman Kodak Com 
pany; and recreation leaders and group workers 
from social agencies and other organizations. 

The discussion in the first meeting emphasized 
the need for a center not only where suitable films 
could be obtained, but one where community or 
ganization workers could secure general advice on 
films, and yet fairly accurate information on the 
content of films, and how they might “fit” into the 
programs of their various groups. Also at this 
meeting, as well as at succeeding meetings, the 
“experts” in the Film Committee taught the agency 
and organization workers that “films were used” 
instead of “movies being shown”. The idea was a 
revolutionary one to them, but they were quick to 
grasp its significance, and its influence in various 


community programs is already apparent. 


And Meets an Old Problem 
Che early discussions dealt almost entirely with 
the matter of establishing a distributing center 
through which films could be channeled to organ- 
ization workers. The first reports to the committee 
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on the possibility of local institutions—such as 
libraries, museums, public schools, and social agen 
cies—assuming the job of film distribution were 
discouraging. The obstacle in every instance wa 
the familiar one—Money! 

Further discussions dealt with some method o1 
methods of pooling the films now in the community 
so that workers would know what films were avail 
able and where they could be obtained. A brief 
telephone survey revealed that probably 150 films 
of various kinds were in the community and avail 
able for use by organization workers 
izations represented on the committee offered about 
$700 with which to buy films if some method o1 
methods could be devised for their proper care and 
distribution. 


\lso, organ 


A Sub-committee Goes Into Action 
After several meetings of the Film Committee 
(as it was now called), a sub-committee of five 
was appointed and charged with the task of clari 
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fying the previous discussions and of recommend- 
ing a direct course of action. 

On May 8, 1947, a high point in the develop- 
ment of the Rochester Film Council, the whole 
sroup met to consider the recommendations of its 
ub-committee. The small number which had met 
for the first time three months before had expanded 

t enty-five interested people. They listened and 
approved the recommendation that additional com- 
Pp] 
mittees be appointed to carry out certain tasks de- 
fined by the sub-committee. The Chairman, Paul 
C. Reed, was authorized to make appointments to 
the recommended committees. The committees 
vere as follows 

1. A Circulation Committee to explore and report how 

a) films might be secured and brought to the city 
for extended use by community organizations; 

(b) to maintain an up-to-date list of films in Roches 
ter which are available for use; and 

(c) films in a “Film Pool” might be distributed and 
serviced 

2. A Committee on Evaluation and Selection to explore 

and report how: 

(a) to maintain regular contact with various film 
producers so that local users of films know what 
is available; 

(b) to set up a plan for previewing and evaluating 
films: and 

(c) to select films which might be presented to the 
entire Film Committee 


(Concluded on page 139) 
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What Can We Do About Stereotypes? 


by RAY O. WOLF 
Supervisor of Social Studies, 
Portland, Oregon, Public Schools. 


T IS almost trite to say that the biggest prob- 
lem facing the world today is the establishing 
of a just and lasting peace. We have almost 
reached the point that Mark Twain had in mind 
when he made his famous remark about the weather. 


Educating the World Citizen 


I say almost because small organized groups and 
individuals here and there are earnestly trying to 
do something about it. 
world peace can be secured only through under- 
standing and trust, not through misunderstanding 
and distrust. Most of them also realize that there 


These people know that 


is litthe hope of securing a wide understanding now 
because ideas are too fixed, too highly emotionalized, 
to give way to reason and understanding until com- 
munication can be improved. 
now in school that will determine the degree of 
good will prevailing tomorrow. 


It is the generation 


The problem of educating a generation that can 
1k at people and see only individuals without re- 
1 to race, class, religion, or politics is a school 
lem. Teachers are the key to the problem but 
can move no faster than the community is 
g. In other words, adult education must go 

n hand with changes in the classroom. With 
effort, groups of parents can be banded to- 

r study purposes to select those things 

Itural heritage which best contribute to 

tion and improvement of our demo- 

life. With this selection will come 

ew methods and better teaching ma- 


ce people. They cannot be stereotyped 
an doctors, bricklayers, or musicians. 


Unfortunately, many of them have unconsciously 
acquired ideas about people in their own develop- 
ment that prevent them from thinking clearly. 
This is not unsurmountable since most teachers, 
because of the nature of their job and training, are 
constantly seeking more information, and this new 
information plus a wider experience with people 
can lead them to the truth. 


Stereotypes in Textbooks 

A teacher’s job of preparing children to live in 
harmony with their fellow beings is made most 
difficult if the materials placed in the classroom 
work at cross purposes to such a laudable aim. In 
such a simple concept as understanding the family 
and home we find an excellent example. Textbooks 
usually picture the “typical” family (whatever that 
is) living in middle class surroundings. One won- 
ders what the majority of children, who have less 
than middle class homes can offer, think about whén 
reading such books, and what the emotional impact 
is upon them. In another instance, what about the 
boy who has no father but lives with his mother, 
who works, in a two-room apartment. How will 
he react to his home after discovering that he is not 
“typical”? When one considers all the possible 
variations, the word “typical” must indeed be writ- 
ten in very small type. A most skillful teacher is 
needed to make each of her group feel secure and 
proud of belonging to his or her particular family 
with such materials. The more current materials, 
such as magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, etc., are 
improving somewhat, but textbooks will probably 
continue with stereotypes, half-truths and errors of 
omission until publishing houses are snowed under 
with protest. 


Making Better Motion Pictures 
A newer teaching aid that holds great promise, 
because of its emotional impact on the learner, is the 
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motion picture film. Films can bring 


into the classroom and you can hear them talk at 


the same time. Lacking only in two-way communi 


cation, they represent the next best thing to actual 


experience with a variety ot people 


If films are to do a good job in the fie 


relations, stereotypes must be eliminates This 1 
job for producers of films to conside1 If stereo 
types cannot be eliminated, and it is admittedly 
difficult job, the need tor competent teachers 1s eve 
more evident. let us briefly consider how each of 
these, the producer and the teacher, can cause fil 
to be a more potent force for sxood 


What Producers Can Do 

Producers are not in business for their healt] 
They must sell their products. The question is, « 
they have to contain all the age-old cliches and 
stereotypes that the prospective buyer learned 
a child in order to make the sale? Does the put 
chaser say “my, how true to life!” or does he ju 
make the purchase because no other materials ar 
available, or both? I believe that most purchaset 
of classroom materials would like to get bette1 
goods for their money. Without further incentive 
this should eause producers to attempt the produc 
tion of better materials 

Let us keep in mind for a moment the childre1 
for whom the film has been developed. Children 
haven't learned all the stereotypes, and those the) 
have learned are not so deeply imbedded that they 
can't be uprooted. They don’t necessarily think of 


an Italian as having a handle-bar mustache, a Rus 


people right 


sian with a full beard, a Jew counting money, a 
Mexican as lazy, or a Negro as the chauffeur when 
riding in a car. But just give us time and we will 
show them enough films in which highly emotional 
situations help fix the “queer” ideas about various 
people in their minds. Strangely enough, many 
stereotypes get by the producers even when they 
are consciously trying to avoid them. Remember 
the film, AZenry Browne, Farmer? Why did the Negro 
family have to go to town in a wagon? How many 
other wagons did you see? Were any of them 
loaded with white people? I couldn’t help thinking 
that Henry wasn’t a very good farmer or he would 
lave owned a car. Did the producer want me to 
think that? No, but it slipped by just the same 
because Negroes, mules and wagons are all a part 


of a stereotyped picture. Producers can avoid 


stereotypes: (1) if they want to badly enough and 
?) if they would hire reviewers schooled in good 

} “a1 4 

numan relations 


What Teachers Can Do 


\s mentioned above, I don’t believe producers 

ill entirely stop shooting stereotypes into films. 
This is where the teacher comes in. Even when 
using stereotyped films, teachers don’t have to let 
them get by and poison the minds of children. Of 
course, l’m assuming that the teacher is not himself 
a “sucker” for the stereotype. In other words, 
teachers must have an adequate fund of accurate 


knowledge, respect for individuals and people, plus 
] 


a } nowledge ot how to use films. 


Suppose the mustached Italian-American with a 
knife in his belt, selling fruit (usually bananas) 
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“Suppose the mustached Italian-American with a knife in his belt, selling fruit (usually bananas) from a two-wheeled cart, 

appears in a film sequence. What can the teacher do about it? Ask George Petrasso, who sits in the third seat of the second 

row, what his father does. The children know who Sinatra is, and they probably have heard of a fellow named DiMaggio 

and a man named LaGuardia. All of this can be added up to an understanding that Italian-Americans do about the same 
things other Americans do with just about the same degree of success and failure.” 
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In the film “Henry Browne, Farmer,” why did the Negro 
family have to go to town in a wagon?—because Negroes, 
mules and wagons are all a part of a stereotyped picture. 


from a two-wheeled cart, appears in a film sequence 
What can the teacher do about it? Ask George 
Petrasso, who sits in the third seat of the second 
row, what his father does. The children know who 
Sinatra is, and they probably have heard of a fellow 
named DiMaggio and a man named LaGuardia 
\ll of this can be added up to an understanding 
that Italian-Americans do about the same things 
other Americans do with just about the same de 
gree of success and failure 

Discussion based upon what the children have 
seen all about them is usually sufficient to dispel 
When this 


doesn’t appear to be enough, a series of mounted 


fixed ideas about whole populations. 


pictures can be set up in the room that show the 
people under study ina variety of real life situations 
If these aren't available, a few well directed ques- 
tions usually will make it perfectly clear that ALL 
is a word that has no meaning when applied to a 
whole population. 


The Film Needs the Teacher 


Teachers can, if they wish, make stereotypes in 
films backfire and become the means of producing 
some straight thinking on the part of young people. 
It won't happen that way though if educational 
films are never more than motion picture shows. 
Indeed, no film is sufficient in itself as a classroom 
tool. As a matter of fact, the best prepared film, 
when used as a show, guarantees nothing. Assume 
that the film was to display the evils of anti-“some 
thing or other” and that an excellent portrayal was 
made. Will that guarantee the erasure of the anti 
attitudes from the minds of the viewers? It will not. 
For those who were free of such prejudice, it may 
strengthen convictions; but for those who are pre- 
judiced, no guarantees can be made. The prejudiced 
person, quite likely, will fail to identify himself with 
the important characters in the portrayal or he may 
salve his conscience with “red herrings”. Even in 
the most perfect situation, the teacher is needed as 
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a guide to discussion if desired results are to be 
forthcoming. 


The Goal: Natural Situations 


[There is a big job ahead if we are to promote 
better human relations. It is a job for both teachers 
and producers. The solution is to work together 
to get better teaching aids—aids that can picture 
people as different without making them appear 
peculiar, queer or funny in the process, aids that 
respect varying cultures and enhance the dignity of 
man. It would be novel indeed to meet a research 
chemist in an educational film who was a Negro or 
Chinese working side by side with a Caucasian and 
no mention made of the situation as being unusual 
It seems that I have heard of at least one Negro 
who was a research chemist. The situations in the 
films should be as natural as children are before we 
begin filling their minds with stereotypes. It can 
be done! 


Summary Report on UN 
Film Activities 


Whatever else the United Nations may or may 
not have accomplished in 1947, it has an impressive 
record in film production and distribution. Follow- 
ing is a summary of activities of the UN Film and 
Television Section, Division of Films and Visual 


Information. 


Documentary Film Production 


Six United Nations films were completed in 1947: 
[he Peoples’ Charter, Searchlight on the Nations, 
Vaps We Live By, Clearing the Way (produced for 
the Headquarters Planning Commission), First Steps 
(for the Department of Social Affairs) and a theatrical 
trailer for the United Nations Appeal for Children 

Contracts were signed for 14 film productions in 
ten different countries (none of the following titles 
are final; they are descriptive working titles only): 
The Fight Against Iiliteracy—Mexico; The United 
Vations in Action (ICEF)—Poland; Young /deas 
Czechoslovakia; Common Ground (international tech- 
nical training)—U.K.; Juvenile Delinquency—Bel- 
gium ; Jn Every Port (medical care for seamen )— The 
Netherlands; Jn the Long Run (FAQ)—U:.S.; The 
Eternal Fight (WHO) (on epidemics)—U.S.-France ; 
Lighthouses—France; What Is the United Nations? 

France; Timber—Sweden. All of these films deal 
with world problems which are being met by interna 
tional cooperation. 

Three films on family health and welfare are being 
produced in India for the Department of Social Affairs 
Arrangements have been made with independent pro- 
ducers or sponsors for the production of the following 
films: Epilepsy—U.S.; International Aviation, France; 
Greece—As Seen By FAO, by France. 

The first picture produced by the United Nations, 
The Peoples’ Charter, is now being widely distrib 
uted. It is available in English, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese language version editions, made 

(Continued on page 144) 
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The Educational Film: Visual Aid 
Or Visual Teacher? 


ARY Field, in referring to my criticisms of 
L the “2000 Years Ago” series, whose produc 


tion she directed, says that “The real purpose of 
the series was to provoke those who saw the films 
to find out more.” This remark raises the whole 
question of the philosophy of film use 

Is the fundamental purpose of the educationa 
film, wholly or in part, the motivation of learning 
by the “read, tell, talk and test’ process whicl 
now dominates all levels of education in church and 
school ? If this is the case, films may be excuse 
when they fail to accomplish what they obviously 
set out to do 


The Film as a “Supplement” 


In church and school circles there is much tall 


ibout the visual supplementation of the curriculun 
The film is thought of as an optional supplementa 
tion of the book-curriculum which is the backbone 
of the ‘“‘read, tell, talk and test’ methodology. Vast 
sums are to be spent in making films which wil 
supplement the textbooks of the American schools 


] 1 ' 


[The film is to be geared into the verbal processe 


[t will illustrate, and motivate, and “provoke 
pupils to find out more about the subject the slow 
ind less eft ctive '0O} d hie avy processes | lere ant 


there time can be saved—saved to be wasted 11 
poking along with the same old “read, tell, tall 


ind test” procedure 

The power of the film to bring about the menta 
and emotional changes and growth which consti 
tute the essence of education must not be dis 
ounted. The film will never reach its full flowe1 
of development as long as it is considered as just 
nother form and variety of lecture and textbool 


1 


material. It must be developed, and then used, it 


accordance with its own inherent = and 


wuniqte 


power;»rs 


The Auto as a “Supplement” 


The early automobile looked like a buggy 

stood by the hitching post by day and was put 
the barn at night. In good weather it was a mil 
supplementation of horse-transportation—for those 
vith the temerity and know-how to operate it. It 
was good for short trips—when the roads were 


sood M ost Ot the roads 1f traveled vere yacot! 
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and buggy roads. It was compared with the older 
forms of transportation, generally to its disadvan- 
tage. It had little prestige; it did not promise 


much 


Today the educational film is new. It is used in 
i classroom designed for talk; not seeing. It is 
considered optional in teaching procedure. It is 
often poorly put together by folks more accustomed 
to working with words than with picture sequences. 
The laws of learning are not built-in. They are 
to be applied from the outside—in its utilization. 
It is in the “touring car” stage of development. 
[t has no self-starter. It must be hand-cranked— 
y all kinds of “introductions” and readiness-pro- 

ting schemes, most of them basically unsound. 





| 


ibout learning, and considered one of the nice sup- 


ylements in education 


Autos and Films “Grow Up” 


Gradually the automobile grew up. Now it stands 
the driveway by day and in a garage, not a stable, 
y night. It starts in all kinds of weather. As it 
revolutionized and extended road _ build- 
ne. The hitching racks of the crossroads, the vil- 
ige, the county-seat, and the city are no more. 

no longer looks like a buggy, becoming func- 
ional in its basic design and general appearance. 
[t supplements nothing—it is basic transportation, 


tself supplemented by other means of travel. 


The film, too, will grow up. It will cease to look 
ike the chapter of a book. It will become self-start- 
o. It is destined—in the hands of those who 
understand its essential character—to develop a 
functional appearance. It will have built-in fea- 
tures. It will present its material the way the mind 
vants to receive its pictorial stimuli. It will be 
iructured to fit the interests, capacities, and abili- 
ties of those who are to learn from it. It will no 
er be considered another kind of lecture. It 
not be an optional adjunct to the “read, tell, 
teaching process. The techniques 
ved for its utilization will stem from its basic 
vill no longer be used just to give 
pupils a gentle shove as they shuffle along in old 
processes but will provide primary and direct learning 


i”) 


P - 
talk ana test 


haracte! [t 


erience for them 


[he atomic age is here. More must be taught 
Colleges must cease to graduate stu- 


+ 


ess ime 
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dents who know next to nothing of the world be- 
yond the Rhine where three-fourths of humanity 
lives. Great areas of information must be taken 
into the content of education. Even secondary- 
school students must be given world-orientation. 
Most schools are not dealing competently with the 
Western Hemisphere and its peoples. Why? For 
the same reason that a horse-and-buggy generation 
saw little of the landscape of America. The old 
“read, tell, talk and test” education never gets 


around to the vast job before it! 


Generation after 
generation of young people reach adulthood with 
skimpy knowledge of the people who share the 
world with them. Good educational films can vastly 
extend the radius of all education. The minds of 
America’s children must not be tethered by the 
short rope of textbook-education supplemented here 
and there by a few poorly designed films and other 
visual aids. 

Education in church and school has its vested 
interests. Resistance to change is one of the oc- 
cupational diseases of churchmen and schoolmen. 
Old ideas give way slowly, but the future will 
validate the educational film and within a decade 
or two its permanence, importance, and utility will 
be taken for granted.—WSH. 


Visual Aids for Missionaries 

The use of audio-visual material by the mission- 
aries is growing rapidly, and the Audio-Visual Aids 
Overseas (AVAQO) committee of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Council was organized in 1945 to help mis- 
sionaries and mission boards plan and develop 
audio-visual materials for the use of overseas mis- 
sionary personnel. 

The work of the AVAO has emerged from the 
“formation” stage in the past few months by the 
sending of a deputation on a 90-day world-wide 
survey of the audio-visual and radio needs of the 
principal missionary fields. 

Heading the delegation, which left New York 
by air on January 28th, is Dr. S. Franklin Mack, 
chairman of the AVAO committee on radio of the 
Foreign Missions Conference. Associated with 
him are Nicklaus Hageman, radio engineer of long 
experience, and the Rev. Everett C. Parker, execu- 
tive of the Joint Radio Committee of five of the 
larger denominations. 

This competent deputation will survey what is 
being done, and explore the utilization possibilities 
of both radio and visual aids. It will confer with 
such leaders as Dr. Arthur O. Rinden, head of 
audio-visual development for the National Chris- 
tian Council of China, the Rev. H. C. Ferger, of 
North India, whose photography is well known, 
and the Rev. Ralph C. Horteling of Pugnanur, 
India. 

With the findings and recommendations of this 
committee before it, the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence will, no doubt, urge the joint action of mis- 
sionary boards in planning and developing the spe- 
cialized audio-visual materials needed by the mis 
sionaries and the leaders of the younger churches 
in many lands. 
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Criteria for Children’s Material 


Formulations of criteria for the evaluation of 
audio-visual materials are not plentiful. Most of 
them are tentative, their authors feeling that some- 
where some other group or individual would have 
the time and insight to develop comprehensive 
and final criteria. 

In the seminar on “The Utilization of Audio- 
Visual Materials With Children,” a 
under the leadership of Miss Florence Stansbury, 
of the Board of Education of the Northern Bap- 


sub-group 


tist Convention, developed the following criteria 


1. What is the quality of the art work: 

2. lf it is biblical material, is it true to the bibl 

3. Can the material be integrated with the curriculum: 

4. ls it appropriate for the age level for which it is to be 
used? This includes both content and lengtl 

5. Will it lead to further learning experiences 

6. If people figure in the film, is the interpretation of 
their personalities true to the idea which we want t 
present about them 

7. Is the content accurate 

8. Is the purpose developed in the film or material clear 
and consistent 


9. If it deals with racial or cultural relationships, does it 


carry an attitude of appreciation for the contributions 


ot the groups presented? 


These are all good questions for the teacher or 
leader to raise as materials are selected for immedi- 
ate use or for purchase for the audio-visual library. 
If three or four are answered in the negative, non- 
use and non-purchase are probably indicated. What 
criteria have you been applying? Do you consider 
the above helpful and adequate ? 


Music Films 


The 12-minute sound film in black and white, 
Handel (from R.F.A. through your bookstore), makes 
friends with pupils and teachers whenever it is 
used in church or school. As the film opens, Handel 
is old and blind. He recalls his childhood: his love 
tor music, the opposition of his father, and the bene- 
faction of a kind man. The story is simple and in- 
terwoven are some ot the great Handel themes. 
This useful film needs many companions, and pro- 
ducers wishing to create films of worth would do 
well to consider the presentation of other great 
musicians in the general pattern of this film 

The 9-minute film, Music in the Wind, produced 
by the National Film Board of Canada and dis 
tributed by Sterling Films Inc. (1186 Broadway, 
Wik. 2) 


a few sequences to orient the audience on the 


concerns itself with the pipe organ. After 


tory of the pipe organ, the film shows the crafts 
men of a modern factory making the various parts 
of the organ, tuning the pipes, and assembling the 
whole instrument for testing. Interesting shots ot 
a master of this wonderful instrument playing 
Bach’s well-known “Toccata and Fugue” concludes 
the film 

Children will enjoy these two films. These films 


will give information and deepen appreciation. Both 


Educational Screen 


should be useful with Juniors and Intermediate 
and the first can be presented to Primary childret 
if care is exercised in introducing the film. Filn 
are needed which present and explain some of thi 
outstanding music of the church, and it 1s a ripe 
field waiting to be harvested by thos ith tl 


courage, know-how, and imaginatio1 


Broad and Rich Is the World 


How rich is the world? When one-half of Mothet 
Earth's children go to bed hungry every night 
something must be wrong! Can her children ever 
be well-fed? 

The peoples of areas formerly rich now go hu 
ory. Even here, amidst the lush srowth of tech 


nology in every area of life, our basic topsoil is di 


wt 





sritish Information Service 


One of Europe’s undernourished children—a scene from 
“The World Is Rich,” produced by Films of Fact and dis- 
tributed by Brandon Films. 


minishing at an alarming rate. Can any civilization 
survive for long the slow destruction of its topsoil 


1 


through fundamental mismangement and the twin 
calamities of drought and flood which follow? 

The film, The World Is Rich, makes it clear that 
the world faces a food shortage. It states the cass 
and asks if suffering, poverty, and hunger may not 
be the tap-roots of another war. 

The church must face this problem—at home and 
abroad. Church people, while proud of such notabl 
agricultural missions as the Allahabad Agricul 
tural Institute in India and El Vergel in South 
Chile, to mention only two of many, must multiply 
manyfold the assistance which it is giving to sub 
sistence people in finding the keys to greater food 
production. 

This 43-minute film should prove useful to churcl 
and school groups seeking to understand the present 
world food crisis, and through discussion to clarify 
thinking and energize the wills of people to wise an 
sacrificial action. Produced by Films of Fact Ltd 
it is distributed through Brandon Films Ine. (1600 
Broadway, N.Y. 19) and a national network ot 


cooperating libraries 
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Reconstruction Film 

Through Church World Service (214 E. 2lst 
Street, N.Y. 10) the two-reel documentary film, 7/is 
Road |i 


to churches, schools and community groups. It is a 


Valk, produced by Julien Bryan, is available 


dramatic picturization of the united church program of 
relief and reconstruction in Europe and Asia. The 
pictorial sequences come from China, Japan, the Phil- 
ippines and many parts of Europe. Prints in both 


] 


16mm and 35mm may be ordered through your nearest 


Church World Service Center. 


News 


The various boards of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America have united in the establish- 
ment of a Department of Audio-Visual Education, 
located in the Publication Building, 209 Ninth Street, 
Pittsburgh 22, and directed by Orville L. Kuhn. This 
department is building a rental library of visual mate- 
rials and sells visual equipment to local churches. Mr. 
Kuhn reports a rapidly-growing interest in visual 
materials and methods in his denomination. 


Correspondence: 


Dear Mr. Hockman: 

For a number of years the superb quality of our glass- 
ound stereopticon (34%x4) slides have attracted users 
in all parts of the country. In reply to your inquiry—and 
ere have been many others—as to how we make them, 
[ submit the following: 

We owe much to Dr. Albert E. Bailey, the author of 
the well-known book, “The Gospel in Art.” Through the 
years he secured permission to reproduce most of the re- 
ligious masterpieces in stereopticon slides. We purchased 
his library of slides, and the Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids 
(1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2) is determined to main- 
tain his standards 

We obtain, or develop regular negatives if we have them, 
from the original subjects. These are used by our photog- 
rapher to reproduce the picture on 3% x 4 lantern slide plate, 
glass plate coated with photographic emulsion. Naturally, 
we use the negatives repeatedly as there is demand for 
| to this point it is the common procedure. 

Now we send the developed plain black and white slide 
to one of several technical colorists of outstanding ability 
ho have trained specifically for this exacting process of 
coloring under strong light and magnifying glasses. 
They do three slides of the same picture at a time. 

When the hand-colorist has finished, the slides are care- 
lly masked and bound, protecting the emulsion from 
image. Permanent labels are then attached and the slide 

ready for sending as a sale or a rental. In closing, I 
ight add that where copyrights permit, it is possible to 
levelop fair kodachromes from the stereopticon slides. 


OSCAR J. RUMPF 





The Religious Sereen 
William S. Heckman, Editor 


A Reprint of 19 Helpful Articles from 
“The Church Department" of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW 
Price 60c 
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In “Prospecting for Petroleum,’ 
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ll. C LARSON, Editor 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Prospecting for Petroleum 


(Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20 
N. Y.) 23 minutes, 16mm, sound, color, 1947. Free loan 
Produced by George Pal 


Description of Contents: 


Using George Pal’s puppets, miniature sets, cross-section 
models, relief maps, blackboard drawings, and diagrams 
this Technicolor film presents briefly the history of man’s 
use of petroleum and then goes into more detail on the 
formation of oil in the earth, early attempts to find oil 
under the earth’s surface, and the present-day science of 
locating petroleum deposits 

After the many modern uses for petroleum are quickly 
summarized, a puppet Professor explains the geologic 
theory of how oil was formed by the action of the earth's 
crust. Next, the history of petroleum’s early uses is pre 
sented by means of moving stone figures representing 
3abylonians, who used it in lamps, and puppets repre 
senting the old-time Medicine Man, who sold it as a cure 
all, and the men who finally realized the necessity for lo 
cating oil deposits under-ground and drilled wells success 
fully near Titusville, Pennsylvania. 

[he crude methods of locating oil by hunches or by the 
magic of the “doodlebug”’ are contrasted with modern 
scientific procedures involving aerial observation and instru- 
ments such as the seismograph, the magnetometer, and the 
gravimeter. In closing, a brief review summarizes the ma 
terial presented. 


Committee Appraisal: 


A lavish production with many novel sequences, this 
film completely holds the attention, whether it is present- 
ing the Medicine Man’s song and sales talk or a rather 


? 


a puppet professor gives a 


lesson in elementary geology. 


Shell Oil Co., Ine 


CAROLYN GUSS, Instructor, School of Education 
BETTY STOOPS, Film Librarian, Audio-Visual Center 


Indiana University, Bloomington 


f how sound waves are used t 


omplicated explanation « 1 
determine the location of oil-bearing rock deep in the eartl 
[he puppet sequences are both instructive and entertaining, 
and the three-dimensional maps and diagrams are amazingly 
effective for showing geological formations and the func 
tion of modern instruments for locating petroleum. The 
excellence of the photography far exceeds the quality of 
the voice recording, although the musical background is 
quite satisfactory. The sponsor’s name appears only at 
the beginning and the end of the film, which is the first of 
a series of six entitled “This Is Oil.” It should be uss 
ful for social studies and general science classes on the 
junior and senior high school levels, American history or 
the college level, and general interest for club use on the 
adult level 


The Story 
of the Bees 


+e 





i. &, dap 
leas 


United World Films 


(United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York) 17 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white 


1947. $45 


Description of Contents: 


Chis film presents the life cycle of the honey bee, em 
phasizing the intense activity within the hive, as show: 
in close-up photography. 

Bees flying from flower to flower, carrying on their vita 
role in the pollenization of plants, are shown gathering 
nectar into the baskets on their legs. Returning to their 
hive in a hollow tree, they perform the “nectar dance,’ 
which tells the others where a good supply of nectar has 
been found. The nectar is transferred to the crops of young 
worker bees, where chemical action changes it into honey 


which will be sealed in cells for future uss 


Deeper within the hive are seen the drones, whose sole 
luty is to fertilize the queen bee on her mating flight, an 
he queen bee herself. Carefully attended by workers, shi 
leposits one egg in each cell until she has laid more thar 


er own weight in eggs each day. Each rapidly developing 


arva 1s ted by nurse bees until it spins a cocoon for th 
pupa stage 
merging from its cell, the young bee eats and rest 


nly a day or two before entering into the regular worl 
of the hive for its lifetime of six weeks to six months 
he first task is the cleaning out of the cells 





new-born bees have just emerged, while the second may 
be helping to feed the larvae or turning nectar into honey 
and storing it Tasks are then further divided to includ 


the gathering of pollen and nectar, the guarding of t 

entrance to the hive, the nursing of the larvae and nev 
born bees, the secretion of beeswax and gathering of tres 
gum for hive construction and repair, and attendanc: 


the queen 


In the late spring, after the construction of special c 
for the hatching of ten or twelve queen bees, which con 
from regular eggs but receive special food and cart 
hive waits excitedly for the emergence of a new quee1 


The old queen and as many as three-fourths of the othe 
bees leave the hive and swarm elsewhere, establishing 
new hive and thus maintaining the bee population. In tl 


original hive, two queen bees are born almost simultane 


ously, resulting in a fight to the death. The victor imniedi 
ately locates the other queen bee cells and stings the larva 
to death, since only one queen bee is allowed in a hive 
The young queen bee soon leaves on her mating flight 
returning to repeat the life cycle by laying up to a millios 
eggs during her lifetime of from three to ten years 


When the hive itself is endangered by the intense heat 


of the sun, combined with the heat generated by the bee 
working within, workers immediately use their wings t 
form a ventilating system for cooling the air. If part 

the hive disintegrates, the workers gather gum and secret 


beeswax and begin reconstruction, forming sturdy six-sided 


cells. The summary emphasizes the perfection of hive 
construction and community life which the bees carry o1 
entirely by instinct 


Committee Appraisal: 


Fascinating close-up photography and a wealth of inter 
esting information presented in the commentary make thi 
an unusually important film in the science area. It contain 
ideas suitable for various age levels from intermediate t 
adult without sacrificing interest or clarity 





Ereyclopaedia Pritannica Film 


Joan and Jerry get ready to fly a kite in 
“Spring on the Farm.” 


Spring on the Farm 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 20 Nort Wacker yy 
Chicago 6, Illinois) 11 minutes, l6mn ; nd olor. | 
$100 less 10% educational discount 


Description of Contents: 
This film follows the activities and observations ot : 
and Jerry Johnson as they work ind play iround 


tarm home in the spring 


March, 1948 


{pple trees bud and blossom, a pair of robins warm four 
lue eggs and care for their ravenous offspring, and baby 
hicks hatch and thrive in a brooder. Pussywillows, frogs, 
spring birds, and small plants reappear, and Joan and Jerry 
fly a kite, go to the pasture to get the cows, admire the wild 
flowers, observe a moth just emerged from its cocoon and 
1 baby rabbit hiding in the grass and watch the new lambs 
vith their mothers. Meanwhile Mrs. Johnson cares for 
her flock of chickens and plants a garden, with Joan’s help 
and Mr. Johnson plows and plants corn. 


Committee Appraisal: 


Che first in a series covering the four seasons, this film 
hould be invaluable for stimulating observation and dis- 
ussion of the changes in nature and in man’s activities 
luring the spring months. Its contents correlate with sci- 
nce, social studies, and language arts on both upper and 
ower elementary levels and could well be used as a basis 
for art activities. Excellent color photography, a variety 
f scenes of especial interest to children, and much inci 
lental information add to its effectiveness. 


Sewing Fundamentals 


Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17, N. Y.) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white 
1947. $38.50 


Description of Contents: 

he first of a series on the techniques of sewing, this 
film stresses the importance of good sewing tools and cor 
ect posture to the seamstress 


In a simple room setting, a woman demonstrates the 
selection and use of the following tools: thimble, straight 
ins, needles, thread, tape measure, measuring gauges, 
narking chalk, scissors, shears, pinking shears, electric 
ron, electric steam iron, pressing cloths, pressing pads, 
sleeve board, and ironing board. She also shows correct 
ressing techniques. The importance of the sewing machine 
s mentioned, but its use is not demonstrated in detail 


Committee Appraisal: 


his excellent demonstration of sewing tools should be 
suitable for any group interested in elementary sewing tech- 
niques, regardless of age level or educational background 
he skillful use of the camera and well-presented narration 
ire very helpful in overcoming the usual weaknesses of 
such a demonstration before a group. Other films in the 
series deal with the use of patterns, the handling of ma- 
terials, and the seams used in garment construction 





Young America Films 


“Sewing Fundamentals” stresses the importance of good 
sewing tools and correct posture to the seamstress. 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


@ Children and Music—1948 Membership Service Bulletin 
of the Association for Childhood Education, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 32 pp. $.50. 

Here is a bulletin on music that will bring courage and 
satisfaction to every teacher and parent. It states a hearten 
ing philosophy of music education, emphasizes the impor 
tance of children as producers of music, and describes 
many varieties of musical experiences that contribute to 
the development of children two to twelve years of age 
The bulletin is based on four major assumptions: 

That children are naturally musical beings and respond 

to expressive sounds, even in infancy; 

That many varieties of musical experiences can be 

provided children at school; 


That in providing these experiences we are not training’ 


children to be musicians or performers, but are con- 
tributing to their total development; 

That teachers who know little about music can set an 
environment and supply the materials and equipment 
that stimulate children to experiment with rhythm, 
sound, and movement. 

“A well-conceived program of music for children,” says 
James Mursell, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, who has contributed the 
statement of philosophy, “may look like play. It may. look 
inconsequential, unsystematic, trivial . . . But in fact it is 
not trivial at all because it brings music to children as it 
should be brought—in terms of their own life concerns 
and interests and doings.” 

Among the authors represented in the bulletin are Helen 
Christianson, Director of the Nursery School, University 
of California, Los Angeles; Beatrice Landeck, Director 
of Music Education, Mills School, New York; and Helen 
L. Schwin, Supervisor of Elementary Music, Public Schools, 
Cleveland. Bibliographies of books for teachers and children 
and lists of recorded materials are included. 


@ Films in Inctruction: the Teacher’s Manual, Part II. 
N. H. Rosenthal. Robertson & Mullen, Ltd., Melbourne, 
Australia. 1947. 69 pp. 

Background information for the teacher presented in a 
clear, concise style. This book follows the volume, “Films: 
Their Use and Misuse”, by the same author. American 
films and American research studies are cited to prove 
that educational films and filmstrips have merit. The 
volume then indicates the sources and types of films and 
equipment for teachers of Australia. 


@ The American Way of Life—David Carson, Glasgow. 
Scottish Educational Film Assn., 2 Newton Place, Glas 
gow, Scotland. 1947. 34 pp. Research Publication No. 2. 
A series of 50 filmstrips, issued by the Coordinator of 

Inter-American Affairs and by the Office of War Informa 

tion, served as the basis for an interesting experiment on 

the effectiveness of filmstrips. Schools used in the study 
were located in the cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 

Aberdeen, and in 7 rural areas. The teacher committes 

in charge of the experiment prepared an appraisal form 

for each title, and these were filled out by some 405 ele- 
mentary and 919 secondary classes, representing about 

40,000 Scottish children. 
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\mong other attributes, the filmstrips served to sup 
plement concepts about the United States and its peopl 
which formerly only Hollywood movies had furnished 
The teachers found that there is still a place in the cur 
riculum for still pictures, and they established construc 


tive ideas for the production of new filmstrips. For examp 
| 


| 
le, 


they found many of the strips to be too long, that ther: 
was propaganda where only facts were needed, that human 
interest and especially the life of children could have been 
added 

In one instance, “Cowboy on the Range’, the teachers 
had access to a motion picture and a filmstrip on the same 
subject. Under experimental conditions, the teachers found 
that both media had possibilities for education 

Filmstrips were used as direct teaching aids, and for 
background. With respect to commentary, both use of 
captions and a written commentary were recommended 
Che best length was found to be about 60 frames or less 
Most of the others were too long. 

Throughout this very interesting report, there are men 
tioned areas for further research. The methods used and 
the findings should be of great value to American teachers 


UTILIZATION 


@ An Audio-Visual Demonstration Center in the Making 
Sister Aileen, O.S.B., Villa Madonna Academy, Cov 
ington, Kentucky. Audio-Visual Guide, 14:7. December, 
1947. 

Report of the program used during Audio-Visual Educa 
tion Week, upon request of the Department of Secondary 
Teachers, N.E.A. One day was set aside for each depart 
ment, and on that day priority for equipment was given to 
the teachefs in that department. As an outcome of the in 
tensive use of audio-visual materials, the teachers became 
more audio-visual conscious, and realized, also, that they 
had been using many types of audio-visual material befor: 
They realized that these materials are not ends in them 
selves but means of providing vicarious experience. The 
article concludes with a list of the materials used in the 
Demonstration Center, and the methods of use. Subjects 
included English, mathematics, languages, religion, and 


social s¢ iences. 


@ Movies vs. Reading—Adeline Claff Richardson and Get 
trude Hjorth Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. The Clearing Hous: 
22:15, Sept. 1947. 

\ study designed to compare education through motion 
pictures and education through reading at the Latayette Jr 
High School and the Thomas Jefferson High School in Los 
Angeles. The teachers selected three Disney color films ot 
health education, and the study was conducted in science 
classes. Malaria, Tuberculosis and Hookworm were the filn 
titles. These paralleled the contents of three health pamphlets 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Both pamphlets and 
films were meant for the general laymen and were of general 
instructional value 

Two matched groups were used; there was no attempt at 
teaching and no discussion. The students were exposed eithet 
to the film or the pamphlet and tests given. There was a 
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U. S$. Olympic 


i Amateur Athletic 
Association 


Union 


Let America’s 


TOP TRACK and FIELD STARS 
Help Train Your Team! 


12 Reels of Brand New 16mm Sound Films Produced in Collab- 
oration with the U.S. Olympic Association and the A.A.U. 


Here, for the first time, is a truly comprehensive series of coaching films. Over a year 
in the making. Every bit of photography is new and especially shot for these produc- 
tions. More than forty ranking athletes, all of Olympic calibre, from coast to coast, 
participated by specific arrangement with the A.A.U.—under the personal supervision 
of Dan Ferris. 





Backed by extensive research into coaching methods, the films carefully show 
athletes of various ability and build—to make the lessons as widely applicable as 
possible. Where several accepted styles exist, each is shown, and the reasons for 
preference under stipulated conditions are made clear. The series is of tremendous 
value to those taking or giving track training, and, because of its engrossing method 
of presentation, has great general audience interest as well. 


Each of the 12 reels is $45. The cost of the entire series, if purchased at one 
t=, time, is $475. 
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United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. 

j Please send me the following films: 

: TITLE 4 TITLE Y 

| [THE SPRINTS” (2 reels) “THE. SHOT-PUT” ! 

mt | TH wos “TEC 

1) “POLE VAULT” “THE RELAYS” i 

1 | “THE HIGH JUMP” “THE BROAD JUMP” 

SEE YOUR UNITED WORLD DEALER OR “Opmugiul “THE MIDDLE i 

SEND THIS HANDY ORDER FORM TODAY! “THE DISTANCES” DISTANCES” 

Remittance enclosed 0 Ship C.0.D. 0 i 

i Name Positi 

| Institution : 
5 

Address i 

Distributors for l i 

Universal-International and J. Arthur Rank 1 City State — \ 

Incorporating I | am interested in the following film catalogues: 

Bell & Howell Filmosound Library & Castle Films i Educations| O ~—- Recreations! ~— Religious E3 ' 

j 


ls xs as» cnc em cen cen am Gin th een eenennan 


445 Park Avenue + New York 22, N. Y. 
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preliminary test on general health information, then a short 
test on each of the three diseases given one week before 
the use of the film or pamphlet. Afterwards a follow-up 
test was given, and a month later the general health test 
was repeated. 

The results were compiled by comparing pupils grouped 
on the basis of intelligence, reading ability and participation 
in all phases. 

The rate of increase in the junior high school control group 
(pamphlet) was 22%; in the experimental group 45%. In 
the senior high school, the rate of increase in the arithmetic 
mean of the control group was 8%; in the experimental group 
25%. The teachers found that the experimental group retained 
better what they had learned through films. Films created 
an unusual amount of enthusiasm for more information, in 
spite of the fact that teachers did not encourage discussion 
The same teachers took part in the control and experimental 
groups, and they noted less enthusiasm from reading the 
pamphlets. 

Conclusions: Films are worthwhile because they save time, 
increase learning and increase enthusiasm. But they must 
be technically well made 


@ Audio-Visual Aids in Art Appreciation—William H. | 
Luebkert. Grade Teacher, 65: no. 4, p. 64, Dec. 1947 

The teacher in a four-room school describes how art appre 
ciation was developed by using flat pictures integrated with 
musical selections and poetry. A list of 100 selected pictures, 
graded by accepted standards (from the known to unknown, 
simple to involved, etc.), study materials written from research 


in encyclopedias, supplementary materials assembled. The 
pictures were mounted and posted on a bulletin board 
PERIODICALS 


@ EDUCATION MAGAZINE: Audio-Visual Education 
Number. Vol. 68, no. 2, October, 1947. F. Dean McClusky, 
editor. 

This special issue is devoted almost exclusively to: a) Cali- 





TREES THAT REACH THE SKY | reel sound. Pacific Coast Lumbering. 


OUTSTANDING TEACHING FILMS 


Add these films to your library. Preview prints available. Produced 
by the Nationa! Film Board of Canada. 16mm. 


FUR COUNTRY—22 mins. Color & B&W. For elementary grades. 
GREAT LAKES—22 mins. Color & B&W. Elementary geegraphy. 
ESKIMO ARTS AND CRAFTS—22 mins. Color. 
ESKIMO SUMMER—22 mins. Color. Elementary social studies. 
VEGETABLE INSECTS—22 mins. Color. Entomological treatment. 
MONTREAL—22 mins. Color. History past and present. 
TRAPPERS OF THE SEA—13 mins. Color. Lobster fishing. 
SALMON RUN—21 mins. Color. Life cycle of sockeye. 
PEOPLES OF CANADA—21 mins. New 1947 version. 
CANADA—WORLD TRADER—11 mins. Resources and predacts. 
LAND OF PIONEERS—14 mins. Last frontier in North America. 


For complete Information write 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 


84 E. Randolph St. 15 Park Rew 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 








fornians, and b) teacher training. Not that this is undesirable, 
because the California educators, with practical assistance and 
inspiration from the State Department of Education, have 
been studying the ability of teachers to use audio-visual mate- 
rials (see Developing Standards of Teacher-Competency in 
Audio-Visual Education, Calif. State Dept. of Education, Sacra- 
mento, Dec. 1946). A few of the contributions to this issue 
of Education were members of the California Committee. Others 
are graduate students at the University of California. 
“Educational Psychology in Audio-Visual Instruction” by 
Boyd Lindop is a modernized statement of the principles by 
which the devices are justified in the curriculum. It points 
out that producers of materials should understand the psycholo 
gy of learning and pattern their products accordingly 
“Industrial Teacher-Training and Audio-Visual Education’ 
by M. L. Barlow points out the workshop or laboratory experi 
ences that can stimulate shop teachers to more effective use of 
audio-visual aids. “Suggestions for a Course in Audio-Visual 
Education” by James McPherson (pp. 98-115) is a complete 
outline, worth consulting in the original. In the article “Audio 
Visual Materials for Teacher-Training”, Elizabeth Goudy Noel 
and James McPherson provide a list of films, slidefilms and 
transcriptions that can be used in a teacher-training course 
Among useful films omitted from this list are: The Child 
Explores His World (Brooklyn Children’s Museum), How 
to Operate a 16mm Projector, How to Make Good Movies 
Series (Harmon Foundation), Time to Spare, and others 
An interesting study is described in “Is Note-Taking When 
Viewing Motion Pictures Effective in High Schools Science ?’ 
by W. E. Ford, Jr. Three films were used with 30 students 
in a general science class. Film 1 was used with no introduc- 
tion and no preconditioning; Film 2, with no introduction but 
the students were directed to take notes for further discussion; 
Film 3 was preceded by an introduction two days in advance 
with directed reading, models, blackboard outline and questions 
The film was then shown without note-taking. The author 
concludes that note-taking during the showing was found to 
be distracting, that good preparation for seeing a film is much 
better and such preparation should include teacher-preview 
preliminary discussion and reading, the use of supplementary 


materials, tollow-up and a test 


TEACHER TRAINING 


@ Toward More Effective Utilization of Audio-Visual Ma 
terials and Devices—laul W. F. Witt, Teachers College 
Columbia University leachers College Record, 49: 108-18 
November, 1947 
[In spite of increased interest, the use of audio-visual mate 
rials and methods in schools is neither so effective nor s« 
extensive as might be expected. (Guiding considerations for 
school systems that contemplate greater programs are 
1. Teachers should be taught to use audio-visual materials 
as a regular part of the educational program, as re 
sources which provide pupils with enriched learning 
experiences; and teachers must be helped to select and 
utilize all instructional materials as part of the cur 
riculum 
Teachers should be helped to solve instructional problems 
through the use of appropriate audio-visual materials 
3. Teachers must see reasonable progress in their efforts 
to use audio-visual materials 
4. Methods of helping teachers should safeguard their secur 
ity, encourage creative thinking and teaching 
5. Teachers should participate in planning, control and 
evaluation of the program 
6. Teachers should cooperate in planning ways of impro\ 
ing the program 
There should be arrangements for exchanging ideas at 


information 


. Emphasis should be on activities for improving utiliza 
tion in the individual school. 
9. Education of teachers should be a continuing process 


10. Teacher education projects should keep step with potentia 
resources and current interests 
\ program, which takes into account these considerations 
must also include certain resources: adequate and qualified 
personnel, equipment, and budget. 


Educational Screen 


We'd like to show you how the 


BESELER VU-GRAPH 


OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


enables you to face your audience 


while you project material 














SEND COUPON BELOW FOR A 


demonstration 


Look at these VU-GRAPH advantages: 


You need never turn your back on your audience. 


Will project any transparency. Will project opaque 
material in silhouette. 


® Takes copy up to 7” x 7”. 
Delivers a sharp image over entire area. 


Projection can be clearly seen in normally lighted 
room. 


Plastic and special pencil makes it possible to make 
sketches, diagrams, present problems and project them 


simultaneously. Work can be removed and plastic used 
over again. 


Vu-Graph film, used in similar way to plastic, projects 
white lines instead of black. 


Easy to operate. 


Proje 
MARY PROJECTOR 


THE PRI ON 
IN VISUAL ee 





500 watts. AC-DC motor-driven fan, equipped with 


n say rheostat for increasing and decreasing speed. 
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Send Coupon Today for Free 
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CHARLES BESELER CO.., Dept. E ‘ 
243 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


[] | would like to have a free demonstration of the 
Beseler VU-GRAPH. Most convenient time 


THE BEST. PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 


i & cles “Deedee Company 


243 EAST 23rd STREET- ‘'” . NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


[] | am also interested in Opaque Projectors. Please 
send me literature. a 
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The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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DAVID SCHNEIDER, Editor, Evander Childs High School, New York City 


“Visual” Aids Come to the Blind 


NE of our prominent colleges has an annual 

“Understand the Blind Day”. On that day half 

the student body is blindfolded and cared for 
by the other half. When that day is over and the dark 
bandages are removed from their eyes, these students 
begin to realize the precious gift within their possession 
that they have been taking for granted. 

A teacher of a science subject, in which visual mate- 
rial is a daily part of the lesson, often feels ill at ease 
when into her normal class of students a blind student 
is admitted. Whenever the word “see” has to be used in 
order to drive home a point, the teacher often goes 
through mental, if not physical, squirming and anguish. 
It is often true that the afflicted are better bearers of 
their burdens than we are. | know in my own case, 
the last time I had a blind student in my class, I tried, 
unsuccessfully, to avoid using the word “see”, whose 
sound had already become hollow. 


Specimens for the Sightless 


Maude L. Repath of the Biology Department of 
Evander Childs High School has the artistic gift of 
creating models of specimens that the blind can “see” 
and, for my part, that those with good eyes can admire 
and use. Being a very busy person, Miss Repath 





Maude L. Repath of the Biology Department of Evander 
Childs High School with models of specimens that the 


“ ” 


blind can “see. 
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presented us with the following, too brief, explanation 
of her work. “While I was working with chair-ridden 
children of high school age in the Montefiore Hospital 
\nnex of the Evander Childs High School, a_ plan 
for making our blind, in the main building, “see” was 
developed. These blind students were baffled when 
the class looked at specimens under the microscope or 
pictures on the wall charts with a feeling of helpless 
ness. Our plan was to show these blind people the 
things we were looking at and studying during that 
class period. 

“A whole series of bas relief charts to illustrate 
microscopic plant and animal life together with the 
details of their essential structures were made. These 
have enough contour so that the blind children could 
actually “see” and feel each of the structures, part by 
part. First, we drew the pattern on a card and then 
covered it with a raised pattern in clay. This was 
then beautifully colored and coated with shellac. Thus 
we were able to make our blind “see” with their tingers 
what we, in the hospital, saw with our eyes through 
the microscope or on the chart or on the projected 
picture. Later we were pleased to hear that the near- 
blind students in sight conservation classes were greatly 
aided by the bright colors of these models. Thus wheel- 
chair students, by serving the blind, were given a finer 
conception of their place in the scheme of things to 
gether with a feeling of belongingness and a realization 
that they, too, ‘may lift up their eyes to the mountains’.” 

D.S 


“Oscar” Awards for 
School-Made Films 


T the 1948 annual Audio-Visual Aids Institute 

held at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory on Saturday, January 10th, an “Oscar” was 
awarded to the winner of the second contest for 
the best school-made film. The award was given to 
“Reaction in Frogs’, produced by the Motion 
ture Club of Evander Childs High School, The 


Bre mx, New York. 


numerous schools and the five best films were se 


Entries were received from 


lected by a panel of judges. The quality of the 


(Continued on pa 138) 
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Precision Projectors 
| of professional quality 
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The name “'AMPRO” on any projector is your assurance of efficient 





operation . . . simplified, convenient controls . . . rugged construc- 
tion and long, satisfactory service. 

Proof of this is in the remarkable performance record estab- 
lished by Ampro projectors during the past two decades in leading 





Ampro “8” school systems, universities, top industrial concerns, churches, many 
8mm. Silent | branches of government service and in private homes all over the 
Projector world. 

The Ampro organization has the production and engineering 
facilities plus the practical experience to make some of the world’s 
finest precision projectors. Before deciding on any projector—for 
any purpose—be sure to find out what Ampro has to offer you. 
THE AMPRO CORPORATION ~- 2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago /8, Ill. 


in Canada: Telephoto Industries Limited, 1195 Bay Street, Toronto 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


Send for Circular 














on Ampro models in which you 

are interested Also send 10c for 

16-page booklet The Amazing Story 
of Sound Motion Pictures 

It dramatically illustrates the various 

steps in the recording and reproducing 


1 ‘i a of sound on film of special interest to 
i Rui : Imperial students, teachers, 
i iMate hd p 16mm. Silent | 
Projector 


sales executives, 


librarians, and Ilémm movie fans. 








Amprosiide 2’ x 2° | | 











Amprosound Model “AA” 16mm. Projector 
| High Intensity ARC Projector > Model “30-A” 





* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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the easiest to use projector ever 





@ instant 5-second threading 


@ from strip film to slides and 
back 


will not 


AP-2C Projector...567 


Deluxe combination all-purpose slide and 


tear film 


@ easy to thread 
@ easy to frame strip film projector. Built-in slide carrier, 


© easy to clean elevating mechanism, Luxtar 5” color cor- 


rected Anastigmat lens. Coated optics. 


Write for complete information! Dept. ES-3 


35-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





YOU MAY RENT OR PURCHASE THESE THREE SHAKESPEAREAN FILMS 
IN 16mm. SOUND: 

(on one 1600’ reel; running time, 42 minutes). 
OTHELLO Rent: 1 day, $5.00; 2 or 3 days, $7.50; 4 or 5 
days, $10.00. Outright 

purchase nei $75. 00 

(on « one 800’ reel; “punning time, 19 

JULIUS CAESAR minutes). Rent: 1 day, $2.00; 2 or 3 

days, $3.00; 4 or 5 oe $4.00. 

Outright purchase _.... Sat lis $37. 50 

(on one “800° reel; “running ‘time, 16 minutes). 

MACBETH ent: 1 day, $2.00; 2 or 3 days, $3.00; 4 or 5 
days, $4.00. Out- 

right purchase _....... $37. 50 

you 7s a THESE “SEVEN. “SHAKESPEAREAN ‘RECORDINGS, 

COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORD ALBUMS: 

(available immediately) with Maurice Evans. 
HAMLET Three 12” records (6 sides) 

I aateditectcscteecntaphiescisin-» snnamemtinivesnes $4. 60 


(available immediately) “with Orson 


JULIUS CAESAR Welles. Five 12” records $7.10 


(10 sides) in album 
(delivery in 30 to 60 days) with 
KING RICHARD il Maurice Evans. Five 12” 
records (10 sides) in album —..__. $7. 10 
(delivery in 30 to 60 days) with ‘Orson Welles. 


BETH welve “" records 
MAC Twelve 12 ds (24 $12.10 


sides) in album * 
(delivery in 30. to 60 days) 


MERCHANT OF VENICE with Orson Welles. Twelve 
12” records (24 $15. 85 


sides) in album _. eee aa een pile 
(delivery i in 30 to 60 days) ‘with Paul Robeson, 

OTHELLO Jose Ferrer. Seventeen 12” records 
I asi ncncecenisienbenitatieiciniencoaens $23. 80 
(delivery ‘scheduled in 1 April) with 
TWELFTH NIGHT Orson Welles. Ten 12” $13. 35 


records (20 sides) in album _ ...... 


EASTIN PICTURES 
Headquarters for Shakespearean Teaching Aids 


DAVENPORT COLORADO SPRINGS CHATTANOOGA 
IOWA COLORADO TENNESSEE 
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films as a whole this year was superior to those 
submitted in the first competition, designed t 
arouse interest in motion picture making among 
the boys and girls of the nation’s high schools. The 
contest is an annual one and here are the conditions 
for entering the contest for the 1949 “Oscar” 


How to Win an “Oscar” 


The competition is open to all students of junioi 
and senior high schools in the United States. The 
films must be planned and produced entirely by 
ptpils and must be 100 feet long or less. To enter 
the competition the faculty adviser of the grouy 
of student movie-makers must secure an entry 
blank from the Museum, fill it in and return it on 
or before May 15, 1948. The film must be sent t 
Dr. Grace F. Ramsey at the Museum by December 
1, 1948. A selection of the winning film and the 
four next best films will be made by a panel of 
judges. All five films will be shown at the meeting 
of the Fifth Audio-Visual Aids Institute to be held 
at the Museum on January 7 and 8, 1949, accom- 
panied by an explanation given by the chairman of 
the judges as to the good and poor points of the 
tilm selected as the winner of the “Oscar”, and the 
next four that will receive the special “Award of 
Merit” 

lt you know a group of enthusiastic movie 
makers in a school, why not urge them to compete 
for this honor? Perhaps they have already started 
to make a film entirely by themselves which they 
would like to enter after a little more careful edit 
ing. Fill out an entry blank which can be secured 
Ramsey, The Americar 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park West 
at 79th Street, New York 24, N.Y., and mail it o1 
or before May 15, 1948 


by writing to Dr. Grace F. 





Wayne M. Faunce, Vice-Director of the Museum, presents 
the “Oscar” to George Dlugatz of Evander Childs High 


School for the best school-made film and an “Award of 

Merit” to Ann Williams of the High School of Commerce 

New York, Judy Weitzman of Forest Hills High School 

Queens, New York, and Joyce Osterman of George Wash- 

ington High School, New York City, for their films rated 
next best. 
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A Film Council in Action 


(Continued from page 123 


} A Survey Committee to determine where 
(a) films are used in the community 
(b) groups and organizations are located which 
films; 
(c) groups and organizations are located which are 
potential users of films; and 
(d) groups and organizations secure filn 
o A Finance Committee to consider all money needs 
such as 
(a) the fees to be charged ior us¢ films and; 
(b) whether or not to raise funds by membershiy 
fees, a single large gift, or a combination of 
both 


The Circulation Problem Is Solved 


The Circulation Committee of the Council went 
to work earnestly to find the way to make needed 
films readily available to community groups. Be 
cause it seemed unlikely that any existing commun 
ity institution could expand its services to include a 
film library, this committee drew up a proposal 
for a Community Film Library to be supported 
cooperatively by the users, and began looking fo 
a sponsor... There was no question of the need or 
of the determination of this group to find an an 
swer. The answer came sooner and was a fat 


developed by Dr. Lowe assures the city of a supe 


rior film service. 


A Film Council’s Work Is Never Done 


This does not end the work of the Film Council, 
however, but it does bring the Council closer to 
achieving its ultimate goal—the community-wide 
use of audio-visual materials. 

For the past several months the survey com- 
mittee has been at work compiling the complete 
statistical story on the community’s film use and 
potential film use. The final report, which is nearly 
completed, will list all of the community organiza- 
tions and institutions having projection equipment 
available, and which have used films and are inter- 
ested in using them. This report will provide the 
factual base for developing and extending group 
use of films. 

The Rochester Film Council has also offered its 
continuous services and counsel to the Public Li- 
brary. Being representative of all the consumer 
groups using films, it is in a position to cooperate 
in the evaluation and selection of materials, in 
suggesting extensions of service, and in promoting 
the most effective use of available and new 
materials 

The Rochester Film Council has been active and 
its activity is bringing results. In just a few short 
months it has firmly established itself in the cultural 


better one than had been expected. The endowed 


film division of the public library as conceived and and educational life of the community. 






















the MEW pva-tite 


MODEL C FLOOR STAND 
HOLDS DA-LITE SCREENS 8 FEET TO 12 FEET WIDE 


Here at last is a safer and easier way to make large screens 
portable! With this compact, light-weight (18 lbs.), quickly 
assembled floor stand a teacher or student can raise even a 


NO MORE dangerous 
lifting of large screens 
onto tripods! 


9’ x 12’ screen to operating height with one hand. The Model C 
Floor Stand accomodates all Da-Lite Model C rectangular 
screens from 6’ x 8’ to 9’ x 12’ inclusive and all sizes up to and 
including 10’ x 10’. There is no straining to push a heavy screen 
above the head; there is no lifting above the waist! Costs less 
LIGHTWEIGHT Alv- 
minum construction 
keeps the weight of 
this sturdy Floor Stand 
down to 18pounds. 


than heavy tripods. The floor stand may be purchased separ- 
ately or in combination with Da-Lite.Model C Screens, 


STORES COMPACTLY into its carton. 
Longest piece is only 5 feet. 





Ask Your ( 
DA-LITE’S NEW MODEL C CIRCULAR 


on the Floor Stand and Da-Lite Model C Screens. 
or write direct to Dept. 2ES. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


2711 N. PULASKI ROAD + CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
World's Largest Selling Screens Since 1909 
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Supertex Lightproof 
Shades and Arresters 
are made to fit what- 
ever type of window 
or skylight you have. 
The superior quality 
fabric is long wearing 
and absolutely _light- 
proof. 


OR QUICK, EASY DARKENING 


SUPERTEX 

LIGHTPROOF 

SHADES 

@ For Visual 
Education Rooms 

@ Lecture Rooms 

@ Science Labs 


@ Operating and 
X-Ray Rooms 


@ Auditoriums 
@ Dark Rooms 


EASY, EFFICIENT, OPERATION 


The ease of operation and the superior quality of Supertex 
Lightproof Shades have made them the choice for installa- 
tions all over the country. 





—— 


Write for descriptive literature, sample, 


and how to order information. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO., 1632 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO 








2. 


3. 





STUDENTS LIKE 
YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


Because 


They find the study of vocations really 
interesting. 


They can see the workers performing their 
jobs. 


They learn about the vocation in an easily 
understood manner. The romance in the 
vocation as well as the less attractive 
features are pointed out. 


They are able to give their undivided at- 
tention while the film is being shown. 


The Teacher-Student guide assists mate- 
rially in developing class discussion. 


Write For Complete Information 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


International Distributors 


Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


1814 Beaver Avenue Des Moines, lowa 
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Budgeting Visual Instructional Materials 
S eS 


(Continued from page 115) 


only two directly provide learning—the time of the 
professional staff spent with students, and learnin 
materials used by students during or outside classes. 
Virtually all other items, while necessary to efficient 
operation, service rather than constitute the learn 
ing experiences of students. The investment in 
learning materials is uniquely concentrated invest 
ment in the actual learning moment in the schooling 
process. 

2. The newer learning materials, properly used, 
sharply improve speed and retention of learning. 
The experience of the armed services in \World 
War II indicates that highly significant gains in 
learning speed and retention may be achieved by 
proper provision and use of audio-visual aids and 
related materials and equipment. In the present 
teacher shortage and tendency toward curriculum 
overload, a saving of even 10% in teacher time 
would be an enormous operational and_ financial 


asset. The Navy's official training manual in this 


field has estimated actual time savings up to 3: 


3. Visual and auditory aids are particularly needed 
to cope with needs and problems of today’s school 
population. Academic and college entrance prepara- 
tion have been replaced by universal secondary 
education and preparation for life. Book learning 
has been absorbed into a larger pattern of learning 
by doing, learning through more direct experience. 
Pictures, models, recordings, charts and other ex- 
perimental media more effectively meet the needs 
of slow learners and those not academically inclined. 
Adjustment and behavior problems frequently re- 
flect outmoded teaching methods and materials. 
Such problems are the most costly in teacher's 
time, in vandalism, in failure and general retarda- 
tion—probably far more costly than their solution 


by better schooling. 


4. The newer learning materials are singularly 
effective means of teaching values, attitudes and 
good human relations. As was pointed out recently 
by the Commission on the Freedom of the Press,* 
we are living amid the play of unprecedented forces 
competing with the school and the church in mold- 
ing the minds of youths and adults. The Commis- 
sion singles out the great agencies of mass 
communication. “These agencies can facilitate 
thought and discussion. They can stifle it. They 
can advance the progress of civilization or they can 
thwart it. They can debase and vulgarize mankind 
They can endanger the peace of the world: they 
can do so accidentally, in a fit of absence of mind. 


They can play up or down the news and its signifi 


* Robert M. Hutchins, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., John M. Clark, John 
Dickinson, Wm. E. Hocking, Harold D. Lasswell, Archibald MacLeish, 
Charles E. Merriam, Reinhold Niebuhr, Robert Redfield, Beardsley Ruml, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, George N. Shuster, in “A Free and Responsible 
Press”’, University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
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cance, foster and feed emotions, create complacent effectiveness to the propaganda we daily encounter. 


fictions, and blind spots, mtsuse the great words \mericans can not expect school teachers with 
and uphold empty slogans. Their scope and power popguns to overmatch other daily influences with 
are increasing every day as new instruments be modern rocket weapons in the war to strengthen 
come available to them.” our way of life. Films, broadcasts, pictures—the 

In his foreword, Robert Hutchins comments fur modern media which inspire our admiration or move 
ther, “The Commission is aware that the agencie us to laughter or tears, are educational tools of 
of mass communication are only one of the influ frequently decisive power in molding our values 
ences forming American culture and American and attitudes. 


public opinion ‘| hey are, taken together, howevet 


] 


5. Growing registers and responsibilities of 
he most powerful single influence today 


schools compel the use of better prefabrication de- 
vices as the newer teaching materials. School sys- 


probably t 
The new instruments at their disposal, which have 


10t been exploited by other agencies, such as the ¢ 
: , tems more seriously understaffed than at any other 
school and the church, are making them more ; P : : 
- yas time in their recent history face the sharply in- 
powertul all the time. The inadequacy of othe 4 ce gta at 2 
‘salad tril ; : creased enrollments resulting trom a 90% increase 
agencies las daouptiess contriputec to the rapid ‘ ‘ ie P 
io | r tl Et [ sl ld : in the national birth rate since 1941. The birth rate 
orowth ot the power ot the press. should sav ; ; A . 
4 = ; Big i continues to mount and is currently at its highest 
tor example, that if the schools did a better 10b ot , ; Ne 
level. At the same time communities are demand- 
educating our people, the responsibility of the pres abies ; ; ‘ 
; ing more individualized instruction, more occupa- 
to raise the level of American culture, or even to ' ; 
a oa tional guidance, more pre-school and adult educa- 
supply our citizens with correct and full political, : 
ae eae ie tion and numerous other needed but costly services 
economic, and social information would be materi ; pais ee 
; ; for each child, involving additional teachers’ time 
ally altered. By pointing out the obligations of the corer ps aie : - ‘ 
: ; ia and central services. This inevitably growing job 
press, the Commission does not intend to exonerate : | . P 
: eee of the schools can be efficiently assumed even in 
other agencies from theirs. nage Nis : . 
part only by utilizing learning materials which 


It is clear that to defend the transcendent values reduce professional time expenditure and achieve 
of our American society, to implant these with un maximum results. Indeed, increased budget re- 
shakable understanding and faith, the schools must quests for any purpose may otherwise be subjected 
employ tools and media at least equal in power and to challenge by citizens accustomed to more modern 











A Check List Of Outstanding Films 
On Peoples Of Other Countries 


lo date the International Film Foundation has produced and made available to the non-theatrical 
field nine subjects on the people of RUSSIA, POLAND, and ITALY and one animated color film 
on the subject of racial prejudice. 

Are you familiar with all these subjects? Have they been shown in your community? Are they 
in vour library? Have you a sufficient number of prints on hand? 


MARY VISITS POLAND ... HOW RUSSIANS PLAY... ARTISANS OF FLORENCE 
PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION... A RUSSIAN CHILDREN’S RAILWAY 
CHILDREN OF RUSSIA... BREAD AND WINE... ITALY REBUILDS 
POLAND ... and... BOUNDARY LINES (animated) 


For rental of these ten subjects place your order TODAY with your Film Rental Library; For 
purchase, order through your Visual Education Dealer or direct. 


For descriptive information of each of these JULIEN BRYAN 
PRODUCTIONS on peoples of other countries, write 


The International Film Foundation, Inc. 


1600 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE ULTIMATE 
IN DUAL-SPEED 


RECORD PLAYERS 


Plays standard 10 inch and 12 inch 
discs at 78 R.P.M. Plays transcrip- 
tions up to and including 16 in- 
ches, recorded at 33-1/3 R.P.M. 
Features include G. E. Variable 
Reluctance Pickup and FM Input, 
both available only with Sono- 
master. Thousands of records avail- 
able from numerous sources. Write 
today for Sonomaster 
literature. 


FM—revolutionary to edu- 
cational broadcasting — is 
now available with the 
Sonomaster. Included in 
this entirely new record 
player is an Input, which, 
together with this FM Tuner, 
makes possible the pickup 
of FM broadcasts. Superior 
tone quality and static-free 
performance assured. The 
optional FM Tuner shown 
above is produced by 
Browning Laboratories, Inc. 
exclusively for Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation. 





eeoeeeeeeer eee eeeeeeee 






“ae . ( ° 
hitler. beiinalogruph Coporation 
A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Dept. GS-7, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York © Chicago @ Distributors Throughout the World 












| BEYOND 
OUR 
TM 


“PICTURE OF THE MONTH" 
HONORED by the Protestant Motion Picture 


Council’s designation as “Picture of the Month” in 





the December issue of 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
BEYOND OUR OWN is the film many churchmen 


are calling Picture of the Year—or of many years. 


BEYOND OUR OWN, 40 min., 16mm., sound, 3-year lease, 
$250.00 


Order your prints today! 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 


Department E, 45 Astor Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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industrial and military training methods and equip 
ment. 


Realistic Appraisal Necessary 

Cogent considerations such as these do not u 
themselves dispose of budget problems, however 
Generalized needs can be met only by sound and 
practical plans and actions in particular situations 
Budgeting actually begins by realistic appraisal of 
present states of performance, equipment and re 
quirements. How adequate are present tools? How 
can we best determine what is needed? How can 
the need be made clear? We must first insure that 
these questions are asked, that they are asked by 
the right people. There are no simple catch-phrase 
answers. Answering them is a constructively edu 
cative process. To get good answers, we shall all 
need a great deal of further study and discussior 
by professional and civic circles. We have admitted 
ly not vet learned how to put sound school financing 
across nationally. Dr. Paul Mort, and the Metro 
politan School Study Council at Teachers College 
which is doing outstanding work in the field of 
modernization of school administration, estimates 
that on an average a lag of 50 years occurs be 
tween the initiation and the general adoption of 
desirable school practice. 


Two Extremes To Avoid 

ln determining what is needed it is clear that 

vo fallacious extremes must be avoided. \ doc 
trinaire approach based solely on outside standards 
such as practices in other school systems or in the 
armed services or industrial training worlds will 
not provide accurately for the needs of specific 
school situations, subjects and student bodies 
Similarly a program planned solely on recommenda 
tions from teachers, who may be complacent about 
rutted procedures or ignorant of newer resources 
in use elsewhere, will fail to incorporate sufficiently 
advanced standards. Such guides as the Americat 
Council's “Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in 


* furnish invaluable general guidance and 


Schools” 
support for progressive levels of provision, but it 
is essential that they be adapted to local teaching 


programs, curricula and needs. 


The Importance of Attitudes 


In the final analysis, more important than detaile 
procedures in budget making, however, are the 
dominating attitudes toward it—recognition of the 
significance of the basic long term planning task 
and determination to pursue it conscientiously 
regardless of year to year fluctuations. These are 
times of enormous responsibility for education 
particularly for those who help to guide its growth 
points. The public does not cherish grateful mem 


+ 


ories or erect monuments to those who in times of 


need 


and challenge do nothing, dare nothing 
Despite the trials and vicissitudes of budget-making, 
it is, in brief, appropriate and good to remember 
Mark Twain's advice, “Always do right. You will 
please some people and astound the rest 


*Study No. 8, 1944 
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M. S. Alexander Joins Atlanta 
Audio-Visual Department 


Walter S. Bell, Director of Audio-Visual Educa 
tion for the Atlanta Public Schools, announces the 
addition to his staff of Millard S. Alexander. Mr 
Alexander is to be the Chief Engineer for the nev 
F. M. Radio Station (WABE) which is presently 
being installed in the Atlanta Department of Audio 
Visual Education. Mr. Alvin Gaines, Assistant 
Director of the Audio-Visual Education Depart 
ment and Supervisor of Radio Education, will serv 
as station manager. 


Mr. Alexander brings to the Department many 
years of experience as a radio engineer and as 
specialist in the audio-visual field. He was cor 
nected with the Electrical Research Products, In¢ 
(ERPI to oldtimers in audio-visual education) for 
several years during the late twenties when they 
were first experimenting with educational sound 
motion pictures. He later became radio enginee 
for Station WPDY in Atlanta and remained wit} 
them until his recent transfer to the Atlanta Scho: 
Department. 


Pupils as Classroom Film Advisers 


ilms, Ltd. conducted an inte 
esting experiment recently with its new color filn 


G. B. Instructional ] 


Day and Night. In a “rough-cut” state, the film was 
used in a classroom situation in the presence of the 
production staff and Miss Margaret Simpson, th: 
writer and director of the film. From actual observa 
tion of the reactions of the pupils and from papers 
written by the pupils testing their grasp of the basic 
cause of day and night as presented in the film, th 
production staff was able to measure the effectiveness 
of the film and to make changes which would in 
crease its effectiveness from the pupil’s point of view 
So successful was the experiment that it was decided 
that such a practical pre-testing of a film should, when 
possible, become the standard procedure for all G.B.1 
classroom films. Day and Night is the third in the 
series launched by Latitude and Longitude, distributed 
by United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New 
York 22. 







See the EXTRA brilliance! 
Get the EXTRA safety! 


ok 
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Be 


300 WATT 
Triple Purpose 


2X2 SLIDE AND FILMSTRIP 


PROJECTOR 


Silent Blower Cooling gives maximum 
protection to filmstrip or slides. Exclusive GoldE 
self-rewind. Receding aperture plates. Instant 
Framing. Choice of slide carriers. Available 
with coated Anastigmat lens. Modern, rugged, _ 
very stable. Light weight, easily portable. 


Write for Filmatic Bulletin No. 452 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. osevc0 F tunos 








A series of eight motion pictures on 


FRACTIONS 








Annual List of Summer Courses 
in 
Audio-Visual Education 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN'S annual list of sum- 


mer courses will appear in the April issue. Directors 
of audio-visual education should send complete 
information on courses offered at their schools to 
the Magazine at once. The name of the University 
or College offering the course, the title and 
number of the course, the number of semester or 
quarter credits, the dates, and the name of the in- 
structor are needed. 





For Elementary Reviews 
For Remedial Work 
For Teacher Training 


Delightful animated curriculum films which corre- 
late closely with classroom work. 


®@ Introduction to Fractions 
How to Add Fractions 
How to Subtract Fractions 
How to Change Fractions 
How fo Multiply Fractions 
How fo Divide Fractions 
Decimals 


Percentage 


Each one reel in length 


Black & White $45.00 


Johnson Hunt Productions 


Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Color $85.00 


1133 North Highland Ave. 
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“The Princess 
and the 
Seven Swans” 


The dignified and delightful 
old fairy tale in 


SOUND AND COLOR 


Three reels 











16 MM SOUND FILM 

35 MM STRIPFILM 

2” X 2” SLIDES 
16 mm Sound Projectors, Stripfilm, 
Slide and Opaque Object Projectors, 


Sereens, and all equipment and acces- 
sories for visual education. 


Let us take care of your requirements! 
Write for our new 1948 catalogue. 


SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


686-689 Shrine Building Memphis, Tennessee 
























The new VICTOR 
LITE-WEIGHT 
makes LIGHT WORK 
of Audio-Visual 
Training 

* “neon oi Single Unit Alum- 
€ 52%, Lighter in Weight (34 

lbs. complete) 
@ 69% Smaller in Size—but takes 


full 2000 ft. reels. 
Price $375.00 


Send for latest Catalog. 






614 NORTH SKINKER BLVD — eso 


SAINT LOUIS 5, MO 












Summary Report on UN 
Film Activities 


(Continued from page 126) 

by the United Nations. It will also be available in 
Dutch, Polish, 
man language versions made by local distributors at 


Czechoslovakian, Korean, and Ger- 
their own expenses. 

Distribution of this picture is providing the ex- 
perience on which distribution of future pictures 
will be based. The film is now being distributed, 
either theatrically or non-theatrically or both, in 
the following countries: Australia, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, India, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, U.K., U.S., also in the 
British Zone of Germany and the U.S. Zone of 


Canada, 


Korea. Negotiations are underway for its distribu 


tion in France, Belgium and Mexico. 

\ 12-page guide is now available for discussion 
group leaders to use with The Peoples’ Charter. Copies 
of the guide are available on request from the Films and 
Visual Information Division of the United Nations 
Department of Public Information, Lake Success, New 


Yi rk. 


Filmstrips 

Five filmstrips were completed during the year 
United Nations at Work, The Economic and Social 
Council, To Serve All Mankind, Genocide—The Great- 
er Crime, and The United Nations Charte) 

\ll of these filmstrips have been produced in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French, Russian and Chinese editions 
and are available to schools and organizations with- 
out cost from the United Nations. Each filmstrip 
is accompanied by a printed guide and background 
material. 

\ total of 7000 copies of these filmstrips have 
been made and distribution of one or more of these 
filmstrips took place in the following countries 
during 1947: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, British East Africa, Canada, Chile, China 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Ha 
wail, Honduras, Iceland, India, Italy, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Wics 
ragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip 
pines, Poland, Puerto Rico, Siam, Sweden, Switz 
erland, Tunisia, Turkey, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S., Uru- 


euay, Venezuela, Virgin Islands. 


Newsreels and Television 
Kquipment for the United Nations Film Unit ar- 
rived late in the spring and all significant official 
functions have been filmed since that time, includ 
ing the filming of the work of the Balkan Commis 
sion in Greece. In addition to the international 


1 


distribution made by the American commercial 


newsreels, this Section has supplied newsreel ma- 
terial to distributors in the U.S., Canada, U.K. 
China, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Pakistan, 
and the U.S.S.R 

Due to technical problems, direct television of 


U.N. events have been so far confined to meetings 
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of the General Assembly at Flushing; however 
television broadcasts in both the U.S. and the U.K 


Tey acidsiias saad ak tie anc medal FIRST in vivid projection 
have made extensive use ot .\. Official newsre¢ 
naterial—televising the film instead of the actual FIRST in sound 
_ = fidelity 
U.N. Film Library 
During the year, in addition to all of the officia The HOLMES 


U.N. material, the Library has acquired all of the 
film footage which formerly belonged to UNRRA 
and UNIO \ sin index of all footage in the 








Librarv is maintained in New York and a duplicate 

index is kept up to date in Paris for the benefit 

of European film producers. The number of r 

quests for material to the Film Library from moti 

picture producers is steadily increasing as producet 

of current films are finding it necessary to include For the last year 


U.N. scenes in their pictures Rex’ production 
has been inade- 


Film Committees quate to supply 








During the year U.N. Film Committees for n the demand. 
tional production and distribution problems wert 
established in France, the U.K., and the U.S. Other INCREASED OUTPUT 
are in the process of formation. IS FAST CATCHING UP 
. : P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 watt output 
United Nations Film Board amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low frequency speaker avail- 
able 
H ar Q47 ie U ’ "ations Filn oar BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE write for the new catalog 
In J nu _ vs /, tl ; ; nited N ul Film os detailing the advanced features found only in a REX l6mm Sound- 
was established. The film sections of the United on-Film Projector 
Nations and UNESCO became the working: staft HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
of the Board. Since that time the Film Section Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
. Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
has worked closely with Board members and re 
b 1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








ported on its work at the meetings of the Board 











Film Festival of United Nations Films A Study of 


Three thousand invitations were sent out by the F A C Ti 
Cincinnati Film Council to members of civic, re re ONS 
ligious and educational organizations in Cincinnati By O. W. McGUIRE 
to participate in a Film Festival of United Nation 


“ wie ; Author of “‘Easy Steps in Fractions” 
Films. The project was presented by the Cincinnati 


ae , igs A new filmstrip kit designed to aid in teachi 
Film Council in cooperation with the Cincinnati E ; 2 . aid in teaching 
' nae ; the concept of fractions at the Elementary and 
Plan, Committee for United Nations 


Att - mites Junior High School levels. 
Che Film Festival was held January 26, 1948, at 


ae a ELEVEN FILMSTRIPS, encompassing the fun- 
the Art Museum, Eden Park; films shown included damentals of fractions and the i = of using 
them. The kit includes twenty-five TEST SHEETS 
for each of the filmstrips, teacher’s CHECK SHEETS 
for quick correction of the test material, and a 


The Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations is a TEACHER’S GUIDE. 
community-wide e ‘ational project devoted to tl pep ¢ 
; t \ de educat . na proj } ( ed t ¥ 833.25 


presentation of basic informational background 


Peoples’ Charter, Boundary Lines, One World or Non 
Seeds of Destiny, Brotherhood of Man, and Round 
Trip. 





aR Sa a sini eee tee 14 Inquire of your local visual aids dealer, or 
lleceé SsSary to an understane Ing () today S Worid send coupon below— 
ses ene PHOTO & SOUND PRODUCTIONS, 
U.N. to Film Fight on Epidemics 116 Natoma Street, ; 
: San Francisco 5, California 
\ new United Nations documentary film on_ the " , Sicteute 
. . . . , t “A St tions" 
international battle against epidemics will be produced Sete whe a ote a aba ita: 
by the French film executive, Henri Lavaurel. It will Enclosed please find check for $33.25 
feature the part played by the World Health Organiza Please bill me for $33.25 
tion in curbing the recent cholera epidemic in Egypt er 
M. Lavaurel is expected to fashion the film from 
; ; — , Organization = ominati ee 
combination of “reenactment scenes” which will be 
shot in New York, plus newsreel sequences taken 11 Address 
Egypt during the epidemic. The film is one of a serie City .... State... 
of international productions the U.N. is undertaking Preview on request 
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“Let's Play Safe” has natural situations, 
realistically dramatized by children. 


- and in the home 


“Let's Be Safe at Home,” a new release, 
shows how we develop safe attitudes. 





Both films are | reel long, 16mm. sound-color. To see how these 
films will help teach safety in your school, send for preview prints. 


porta Fil ms 230 West Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif. 
IN PITTSBURGH AND TRI-STATE AREA 


it's 
KAREL SOUND FILM LIBRARY 
for Motion Pictures and Visual Aid Supplies 
410 Third Avenue, Pittsburgk, Pa. 


SHOW THESE FILMS ON YOUR SCHOOL SCREEN 


“Enchanted Forest'’ in glorious color 
Young America Classroom Films 
March of Time @ @ News @ @ Sports 


—Also Educational 35mm _ Filmstrips— Send for Free List 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


Dept. of Lawrence 149 No. Broadway 
Camera Shop Wichita 2, Kans. 


























16mm Originals 
on people, places and events in 
BRITAIN and EUROPE 
Library material available Producers Invited 


PEAK FILMS PRODUCTIONS 
65 Barons Keep, W. 14 London, England 








35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 
MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 

BIOLOGY PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 
VISUAL SCIENCES, S99E Suffern, New York 
















DIRECT 16mm SOUND with MAURER RECORDING SYSTEM 


For the Producer of 16mm business, educational and religious films 
@ EDGE NUMBERED WORK PRINTS 
@ SYNCHRONIZED STUDIO PHOTOGRAPHY 


@ SOUND RECORDING 
GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 


@ RELEASE PRINTS— 
COLOR and B&W 
164 N. Wacker Dr., Dept. E , Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ DUPLICATE 
NEGATIVES 





MAKE YOUR OWN 


ZTYPEWRITER SLIDES 


Use Radio-Mats—Regular Size 3'/4''x4"’ 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"’ 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept.V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 


Accept ne substitute. 











International Cinema Classics 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


EB Scholarships for Audio-Visual Study 


Seven universities throughout the United States 
have been selected to award Encyclopaedia Bri 
tannica Films summer tuition scholarships for 
audio-visual study during the summer of 1948, 
according to an announcement by Stephen M 
Corey of the University of Chicago, chairman of 
the educators’ committee which made the selections 

The universities themselves will select persons 
who will receive the scholarships, which are con- 
sritannica Films. Ap- 
plicants must be teachers or administrators who 
have especial responsibilty for audio-visual instruc 
tion and who wish to make more effective use of 
classroom motion pictures. Applications should 
be sent to the universities where teachers wish to 
study before April 15, 1948. 

All teachers and educators desiring to apply for 
the tuition scholarship awards should write directly 
to the following people at the universities where 
they would like to study this summer: 


tributed by Encyclopaedia 


F. Dean McCluskey, University of California. 
Los Angeles, California; 

Stephen M. Corey, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois; 

L. C. Larson, 
Indiana; 


Indiana University, Bloomington, 

Garold D. Holstine, Oklahoma University, Nor 
man, Oklahoma ; 

A. W. VanderMeer, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania ; 

James W. Brown, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York; 

Walter A. Wittich, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


University of Wisconsin 


Chicago French Film Society 


The program of the Chicago French Film Society for 
April 7th will consist of a number of documentary 
films, including Montreal, in color, Dans le Massif 
Central (recently imported from France by Inter- 
national Film Bureau Inc), and Peche en Mediterranee, 
being distributed in the United States by the Franco- 
American Distribution Center. Also in the program 
will be Chants Populaires No. 1. containing the songs 
“En roulant ma boule” and “A la claire fontaine” 
This production of the National Film Board of Canada 
has been specially edited with words on the screen 
for use by French students in group singing activities 


Parochial Educators Discuss Visual Education 


“Curricularizing visual education” highlighted 
the recent conference of principals and supervisors 
in the Pittsburgh Catholic 


g Reverend 
Thomas J. Quigley is the Diocesan Superintend 


Diocese. 
ent. 

All visual education activities of the parochial 
schools have been centralized under a newly-estab- 
lished Visual Department headed by 
Michael V. Ference, professor in Education at Du- 
quesne University. 


Education 
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Hale Fellows: Wilmette 


According to recent advice tro ( 
Scott Fletcher, president, EB Films 
has ambulated from its Civic Opera 
tion at 20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago to 1150 Wilmette Avenue 1 
Wilmette, [llinois 

The Northwest passage began last 
summer when the Spring reign of the 


research and production staffs in Man 


hattan ended with the first move 

the former First National Bank Build 
ing in the Chicagoland suburb W itl 
administrative and sales offices mi 


grating North also, greater efficiency 


of operation is anticipated in the ne 
coordination of activities 
Whether or not the University of 


Chicago, with which the film company 


ANFA Convention and 
Trade Show—April 22-24 


The Eight Annual Con, 
Allied Non-Theatrical 
tion will be held from April 22 through 
24 at the Hotel New Yorker in New 
York City, according to an announce 
ment by William F. Kruse (Vice 
President, United World Films), Presi 
dent of the 


ention of the 


Film Associa 


Association 


Jointly with the Convention, the 
Third Annual 16mm 
Show will take place in the same hotel, 
under the direction of Wilfred I 
Knighton, Executive Secretary of the 
Association. The latest products and 


Industry Trade 


developments in 16mm equipment, and 
exhibits by film distributors, 
producers and projection services will 
feature the Trade 
be open daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m 

Main 
open to 
feature two symposium discussions, 
one devoted to the 
films, on the subject 
User Expects of the 
Its Trade 


The second session will consider What 


libraries, 


Show, which will 


sessions of the Convention. 
members and guests, will 


users of l6mm 
What the Film 
16mm 
Associations and Its Press 


the Film Dealer Expects of the 16mm 
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Vaporate Condenses 
In New Base 


Eastman Opens New 
Plastics Laborator 


pening of ew plastics abora 
ot it tne immer 1 

vas ecent] by 

in Ke i { omp iny K odal | 

e lal ntens ts 
Clations and 

é t opening 
osing morn . and open only 
lembers of the Association, will be 
held to present officer's reports, nomi 
ite and elect office for 1948-9. and 


onsider resolutions for Association 


iction during the following twelve 


nths 


Prominent spe epresenting film 


onsumer interest such as. schools, 


religious groups and 


lustrv, labor 


levision broadcasters will speak at 


he film-users symposium on Thursday 


atternoon Che ect of Fridav’s ses 
sion will be presented by film dealers 
in small cities and large urban areas, 


libraries, showmen 


ind by distributor 


and manufacturer 

Evening meetings are scheduled to 
illow the seven | sional groups ol 
the Association onsider their spe 
ial problems separately 

Che Convention will conclude with 


a Banquet on Saturd 
24th in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Yorker, at which the As 


Hotel New 
sociation will -aditional 
ociation will present the traditiona 


ay evening, April 


Annual 16mm Award to some leader 
in the 


outstanding servi 


16mm field in 


e to the industry 


recognition ot 
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ROBERT E. 


SCHREIBER, Editor 
Supervisor of Teaching Aids 
Mishawaka (Indiana) Public Schools 


lopment of plastic 


parts for cam 
eras, projectors and other photograph 
apparatus 

Che laboratory is under the general 
supervision § of Meyer, chief 
chemist at the Camera Works. 


Garson 


Meyer 





TO USE PROJECTORS 


Can't Tear Film 

Positive Framing 

Easy, Quick Cleaning . 
Tests Prove Exclusive Viewlex Asph- 
eric Condenser System with 150 watt 
lamp gives greater screen brightness 
than many 300 watt projectors. You 
get more economy, less heat. 




















MODEL AP-2C — Deluxe 
combination all-purpose 
slide and strip film projec- 
tor. Built-in slide carrier, 
elevating mechanism, Luxtar 
5” color corrected Anastig- 
mat lens. Coated optics. 


$67.00 


MODEL YAF—AII-purpose 
projector. Built-in slide car- 
rier, Aspheric condenser sys- 
m@utem, 5” Anastigmat Luxtar 
pacolor-corrected lens. De- 
signed and built only for 
this special offer, model 
— is not otherwise for 
sale. 


NOW! VIEWLEX AND YOUNG 
AMERICA BRING YOU A SPECIAL 
“PACKAGE” OFFER. 
Finest visual education projector—ideal 
for classroom and auditorium—plus quan- 
tity of excellent Young America slides or 
slidefilms—both together for dollars less 
than any comparative quality projector it- 
self! A marvelous opportunity for schools 
to establish visual education at modest 
cost! 
PLAN No. 1—MODEL YAF ALL-PUR- 
POSE PROJECTOR plus $30.00 of slide- 
films and slides (your choice) 

FOR $79.50 
PLAN No. 2—MODEL YAF ALL-PUR- 
POSE PROJECTOR plus $55.00 of slide- 
films and slides (your choice) 


FOR $99.90 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


Dept. ES3, 18 East 4ist Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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25 Basic 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
WORLD HISTORY 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


GEOGRAPHY 
Brazil 50 f* Mexico 43 f 
Alaska 42f So. America 62 f 
Australia 49f Hawaiian Is. 46 f 
Russia 55 f Pioneer Days . 31 f 
India 60 f Indian Life 36 f 
China 64 f The Farm 28 f 
Canada 45f Christmas 3lf 
Early Civilization 39 f 
Ancient Greece 32 f 
Ancient Rome 32 f 
Knighthood 35 f 
Voyage & Discovery 43f 
Americans All 37 f 
Colonial America 30 f 
Community Life . 38 f 
Man on Record 29 f 
Clothing & Textiles. 50f 
Transportation 43 f 
*—_-Frames 


5 ADVANTAGES FOR YOU 


1. TALKING FILMS: Each caption is de- 
signed for oral reading at the time pic- 
ture appears on screen. Oral “image” 
is thus made simultaneously with 
visual image when captions are read. 

2. STUDENT PARTICIPATION: Designed 
to stimulate student participation. Chil- 
dren talk with more ease from and 
about these pictures. 

3. GREATER ATTENTION: Bright, clear 
pictures selected for interest and in- 
structional value result in greater atten- 
tion. 

4. TEXT FOR STUDENT: Well-known 
authors have provided text for use by 
students. Each film has manual con- 
taining text in large, readable type. 
Controlled vocabulary. 

5. VISUALIZE YOUR TEXTBOOKS: Pic- 
tures have been selected for visualiz- 
ing content of well-known textbooks. 


ORDER ON APPROVAL —See these new 
filmstrips. Check the titles of filmstrips 
you want. Mail us this ad, and we 
will send you the filmstrips on 
APPROVAL. MAIL TODAY. 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM 
PICTURE PUBLISHERS 


40 lonia Avenue, N. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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holds the designation of “plastics pio- 
neer,’ awarded by the Society of the 
Plastics Industry in 1944, Gerard De 
laire is engineer-in-charge of the labo 


ratory 
\ “plastic parts museum” also is 
being set up in the laboratory. This 


collection of hundreds of plastic prod 
ucts—photographic and _ non-photo 
graphic—will aid Camera Works en 
gineers in “studying how the other 


fellow uses plastics,” Meyer said 


Plastics are widely utilized in mak 
ing Cameras, Carrying cases, and many 
other pieces of 


photographic equip 


ment, from tiny precision gears to 
relatively large professional apparatus 
he actual, large scale production of 
Kodak’s plastic parts is done by sey 


eral custom molding concerns 


\mong the equipment in the new 
laboratory are testing devices to meas 
hardness, stiff 
ness and heat distortion. The labora 


ure impact, bending, 


tory has both injection and compres 
sion presses as well as apparatus for 
casting plastic materials 


Jam Handy Handles 
Curriculum 


Che Jam Handy Organization is now 
exclusive distributor for Curriculum 
Films in the United States and Canada 
Under the new distributor plan the 
two organizations will be able to ex- 
pand their visual aids program for 
schools, and to make more color films 
available. Curriculum Films has con 
ducted extensive research to determine 
the fields in which educational films 
are needed and has followed through 
with the development of new film 
subjects planned under the guidance 
of teaching authorities. 


Curriculum § slidefilms now being 
distributed by The Jam Handy Organ- 
ization include secondary 
mathematics, English, primary reading, 
history, and sports. Additional films 
are being prepared for future distri- 
bution to schools. 
formation on all Curriculum Films 
write to The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Detroit 
11, Michigan, or contact the distributor 


series on 


For complete in 


Boulevard, 


in your area. 


Aptekar and Cooper 
Form Contemporary Films 


Charles 
industry devotees, have 


\l Aptekar and 
veteran film 


Coc per, 


joined talents in Contemporary Films, 


a l6mm rental library at 80 Fifth 
\venue in Gotham 
Che new library will stock a variety 


of titles and will specialize in Euro 
pean productions, as well as domestic 


releases. The library will offera rental 


] 


service on projection apparatus and 


plans to provide complete  fraining 


in projection techniques for its clients 





Equipment 





1 » 9 . . lid 
[The gas or kerosene slid 


Beseler Cooking with Gas 


e projector 
is the latest production of the Charles 
Beseler Company This projector 
makes it possible to project slides and 
35 millimeter strip film in any location 
The illuminant is a standard Coleman 
operating with either 


mantle lamp 


gasoline or kerosene. One filling of 
the lamp with fuel will operate the 


Welsbach burner for 1 hours 


The basic equipment is designed 
for the clear, well-defined projection 
of standard lantern slides (34%4” x 4”) 


\ 2” x 2” 
applied to this 


either colored or uncolored. 
film adapter can be 
projector which provides for all types 
of slides and strip film projection. The 
lamp may be from the 
equipment and used for general light- 
ing as a table lamp. The apparatus 
efficiently at 20 feet, 
projecting a 6-foot square screen image 


withdrawn 


operates most 


but will operate effectively at 10 or 
15 feet 


Three Dimension 
Projector Revamped 


The Three Dimension Sales Com 


pany of Chicago announces a new 
series of miniature slide projectors to 


be called the “TD¢ VIVID.” 





TDC VIVID Slide Projector 


Che new models, featuring 150-watt 


illumination with 300-watt convert 
bility and fan cooling possible, in 
1rporate a shutter-type slide changer 
that cuts off light during slide change 
es ed t m the rig eject 
1 t le and the nit te 
al geable t the | ist Kod 
slide changer 


Educational Screen 





M. R. Klein Markets re 
Jackson Record Player ‘ee 


M. R. Klein of Chicago, manufac- 
turers’ representative, announces the 


(— Filmstrips for Family Week 
MAY 2-9 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY (40 frames, manual, 
$2.50). How home and family life can be made more 
Christian, more enjoyable. Family planning, working, 
playing, worshiping together. Photographs and car- 
toons. 


7 HAPPY TIMES AT HOME (30 frames, manual, 

$2.00). Three sisters sharing in household tasks; be- 
ing thoughtful of others; joys of Christian home. For 
children 4 to 7. 





availability of a new line of record and 





Order from your visual aids dealer. 


Church Sereen Productions 


5622 Enright Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








ES-4 Record Player 


transcription players, some with public 
address features. 

Pictured is the Model ES-4 which in- 
cludes dual speed operation, a ten watt 
amplifier, 1% ounce Astatic pickup, 
and microphone imput 

Other available models include the 
ES-3, essentially the same as the ES-4, 
with the exception of amplifier output 
and microphone input; and the ES-5, 
which has the same motor and pickup 
components but is designed to be 
plugged into a sound projector for am- 
plification. 

Further information may be secured 
from Mr. Klein at 27 East Monroe 
Street, Chicago 3. 


Classroom E. T. 
Player from RCA 


A new portable transcription player 
specially designed for classroom use 
for reproduction of standard records 
and transcriptions is announced by the 
Educational Sales Department of RCA 
Victor. Weighing under 30 Ibs., the 
new transcription player has a specially 
designed speaker and amplifying sys 
tem which gives ample 5-watt power 
for small auditoriums 

Accurate speed control is secured by 
a new design embracing two motors, 
one for standard phonograph speed 
and one for transcription speed. Sele¢ 
tion of the speed desired is accom 
plished by a clear-view, two-position 
lever. 

The entire transcription unit. 1s 
housed in a plywood carrying cas« 
The 8” speaker is completely housed 
within the case. 
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HERE'S WHY THE DEVRY “BANTAM” 
IS WANTED MOST BY MOST PEOPLE 


So light, it's as easy to carry as a port- 
avie radio. 

So simple to set up, thread and focus, 
it's like operating a record-player. 

So designed as to give you both silent and 
sound projection without additional equip- 
men’. 

So carefully engineered, it's infinitely kind 
to film. 

So equipped (750-1000 watt illumination) 
you get briliant, distinct pictures. 

So constructed as to give you amazingly, 
life-like sound. 

Se ruggedly built, you can count on your 
DeVry '‘'Bantam'’ to give you years of 
day-in, day-out, trouble-free performance. 
Your DeVry ''Bantam"’ gives you BIG pro- 
jector features, PLUS many new EXCLU- 
SIVE DeVry refinements: 2,000 ft. film 
capacity. Fast motor-driven rewind. Coated 
lens elements. Automatic loop-setter. Pre- 
focused exciter lamp. Motor-driven forced 
air cooling. Either AC or DC operation. 













SSOUIRE IF ay “¥ 
ONLY FROM DeVry he, Ge 


do you get lémm projector: designed ond built by the 
some croftumen whose JSmm equipment is used to pro 


duce the “perfect show mn the Worlds finer theoters 


eX 








NEW DeVey “12000” 
THEATER PROJECTOR 














© Single Case “Ban- 
@ tam” with built-in 
e 6-inch ALNICO 5 

permanent magnet 
. : 

speaker, is readily 
@ detachable for 
@ Placement at 

screen as desired. 
. 
e Dual Case “Ban- 
. tam” projector and 
cs amplifier in one 
+ case. 8” ALNICO 5 
e permanent magnet 
© speaker in separate 

matched case. 
a 
2 
a 
& 
+. 
Your new DeVry “Bantam” has adequate illumination (750- 
@ 1000 Wan) for projecting brilliant pictures in auditoriums 
e 
eras aus ae en 6S aS ae ee as Ge ae ae a ay 
| DE VRY CORPORATION ES-E3 | 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

| | 
| Ploase give us full particulars on the new DeVay“Bontam” | 
| | 
| | 
| i 


Only 5 Time Winner 


A, of Army-Navy “'t y 
Award for Motion Pic 


ture Sound Equipment 
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First in the Field 








STHILHIM STRIPS 
In Natural Colors 


Just Released 


TEN NEW 


NATURE 


SUBJECTS 
Send for Catalog N. 


STILLFILM, INC. 


8443 Melrose Ave. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


ELECTED FILMS 
for All Your Needs! 


Largest library of 
FREE FILMS 


many in color 
a 


Over 500 of the best 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


for classroom use 





High grade 
ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


for all ages and all types 
of groups 
e 


The best films for use in 
DISCUSSION and INFORMAL 
EDUCATION 


o 
Also: Travelogues, Sports and 
Recreation, Music, Social Sci- 
ence, and many others. 


e 
Write for New Classified 
Film List Today! 
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Grubb's Stake in Victor 


\ppointment of Harry ( 
vice-president of 


( srubbs, 
former Hollywood 
Film Enterprise, Inc., as a manager 


of Western 


\nimatograph 


sales division of Victor 
Corporation, Daven 


port, lowa, has been announced by 


President Samuel G. Rose 


Grubbs will handle promotion of 
Victor 
tors and dealers in the states of Cali 
fornia, Washington, 
Idaho, Nevada, Arizona and Montana, 
maintaining offices at 6060 Sunset 


Blvd., Los \ngeles, and 470) Market 


St., San Francisco 


Gilbert Chase to RCA Victor 


Gilbert Chase, one of the country’s 


l6mm equipment to distribu 


Wregon, 


most distinguished musicologists, and 
outstanding writer, critic, and lecturer, 
has joined the Educational Sales De 
partment of the RCA Victor Division 


of Radio Corporation of America, it 





Gilbert Chase 


is announced by William H. Knowles, 
General Manager of the Department. 

The appointment, according to Mr 
Knowles, provides opportunity for the 
further expansion of audio-visual ser\ 
ices to schools and colleges by RCA 
Victor in line with the company’s 
continuous activities since 1911 to en 
appreciation in the 


courage music 


schools. 
Victor, Mr 
Supervisor of Music for 


Sefore joining RCA 
Chase was 
NBC’s famous University of the Air 
series. He is considered the leading 
musical scholar in this country in the 
field of Latin American music. 

As Educational Recordings Special 
ist, Mr. Chase will survey the entire 
field for educational recordings, not 
only in connection with 
sidered useful to 
other instructional 
and transcriptions. 


music con 
most schools but 


types of records 


Utah, 


Film Expert Assists Medical 
Conference for |7th Year 


Though he doesn’t hold a medica] 
degree, H () Davis, \mpro isual 
education dealer of Oklahoma City, 
holds a rank of high respect among 


doctors at this citv’s clinical society 
attended 


this medical conterence tor the 17th 


meetings Davis recently 


lex turers, 


consecutive veal to assist 





H. O. Davis 
and through these vears he has prob 
ably shown more medical films than 


any other man in the state 

Davis moved torward with the doc 
tors as they first utilized 4-inch stand 
Later 
on, the doctors got to using lomm 
Phen in 1935, 


when the film companies started mak 


ard size slides back in 1931 
silent film,” Davis said 


ing medical sound films, the doctors 


adopted them.” Since that time, slides 


and sound films as well as silent films 


have been used extensively Only 


since 1942 have doctors used 2 x 2 


inch colored slides, in addition to the 
others 


This year Davis equipped three 


Biltmore rooms with $1,500 worth 


of equipment, including \mpro’s 


l6mm sound projector, 


*Premier-20” 
silent projector, four standard 
? 


slide projectors, three 2 * 2 projectors 


smm 


and screens 


New BIS Job for Hodge 

British 
nounces the appointment of 
Hodge as Director of Films & Publ 
cations Division, as of the first of this 


Information Services an 


Thomas 


yeal 

Mr. Hodge first came to the United 
States late in 1942 as B.I.S 
Film Officer with Headquarters in 
Chicago. In 1944 he moved to New 
York as Head of B.I1.S 
Film Section and became Assistant 
Director of Film Division in 1945. 
When Films & Publications Division 
were merged in 1947, Hodge was made 
Director of the new 
which he now directs 


Regional 


heatrical 


Deputy division 


Educational Screen 





@ UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 
445 Park Ave, New York 22, N.Y., 


e . aa , 
Cu rrent Fil n News announces the following l6mm film: 
Sprints (2 reels)—first of a new 


training series, produced by United World 





g ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNI- 
CA FILMS, INC., 20 N. Wacke 


Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 1s embarking 

a new program of providing specially 
edited 8 and l6mm silent films for dis 
tribution in the home lutte Gatd 
The first group of EB films for the 
home consists of 17 titles | 
available for distributior Including films 
on “Inside Russia.” sports, animals an 


foreign lands, the home and adult serie 
ot films will be constantly expands 


@ FILMS OF THE NATIONS, 


INC., 55 W. 45th St., New York 19 
N.Y.. is distributing the l6mm_ sound 
film Pattern for Peace, othecially approved 
and recommended by the United Nations 
Film Board. The film explains the fun 
tions of the United Nations; shows witl 
charts, animation and a clear commentary 
how the organization is set up and what 
the purpose of each department is; de 
scribes the necessity for each council, 


who its members are: explains the veto 


@CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS, Coronet Building. Chicago 1 
Ill., offers four new one-reel produc 
tions, available in color or black and 


white: 


Ready to Type—showing students 


that readiness is the pre-requisite to 
typing efficiency: getting ready nied 
and physically to control the typewriter 


Building Typing —_ telling the 
story of the student’s efforts to increase 
his typing skill; how, through practice, 
he masters relaxation, 
control, attention to copy, control of his 
arms and hands, and confidence 
own performance at top speeds 


a Background of Sone 
picturit scenes which inspired Eng 


land's greatest writet 


Scotland: Background of Literature 


helping students visualize the rugged 
Scottish country so that they can bette 
appreciate the literary works inspired 
by it 


®@ THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
OF CANADA, 1746 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., announces the publication of 
4-page leaflets, titled “The Film for 
Your Need,” to be mailed every few 
weeks to 16mm film dealers and libraries 
and to educational, civic, fraternal and 
women's groups throughout the United 
States. The leaflets will describe avail 
able films in detail, giving utilization 
suggestions. The first issue deals with 
health and welfare films and features 
the following 16mm _ black and whit 
sound film: 


The Feeling of Rejection (23 min.) 
—initial production in a new mental 
health series; the story of an emotionally 
disturbed young woman, who, with the 
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@ TEACHING FILM CUSTODI- 
ANS, INC., 2 i3rd St., New Yor 


{ | i ¢ 
dre “Sprints” 
| } Tl} 
( Ider 
a ses aid Films in cooperation with the Amateur 
oie oa \thletic Union and the United States 
: Olympic Committee The film covers 
the fundamentals of the 100-yard dash 
available rol leaching ili and the 220-yard dash 
Custodians are prints of four classroon 
films o1 irld history, excerpted @ SIMMEL-MESERVEY, INC., 321 
ature t pictures. The films So. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
lited from The Crusades, The Hous fornia, has acquired for distribution the 
Rothschild. ( st, and .dntony and first series of educational films, in color, 
tra, were prepared by a committee made in France since the war. Produced 
National Council for the Social in cooperation with the French Govern 
Studies ment by Eugene and Frederick Croizat 





Ginst Time Ever Filmed! 


Famous NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
MARIMBA COEDS ORCHESTRA! 






Sensational Performers, di- 

rected by CLAIR OMAR 
MUSSER! Produced in N. U.'s 
Lutk'n Hall... exc'usively for 
‘WOMAN SPEAKS’. 


They've traveled over 25,000 miles in ‘Bach- FULL-REEL CONCERT 
to-Boogie’ concerts! They’re the pride of 1. ‘Overture to the 
Prof. Musser, famed marimbist, composer, Marriage of Figaro’ banat 


conductor . . . head of Marimba Dept. at 2 
Northwestern School of Music. first to of- 
fer majors and master degrees in marimba! 


. ‘Flight of the 
Bumble Bee’ Rimski-Korsakov 
Dealers, Librarians, Films Buyers: Write 3. ‘Hora Staccata Dinicu 


4. 'T ists Li ; 
FILM STUDIOS OF CHICAGO — H. A. SPANUTH he Artists Life Waltz 
135 S. La Salle Dept. Chicago 3 Johann Strauss 
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on the Best 16mm 
SHORT SUBJECTS? 


Educational . . . Entertaining! 
25 CARTOONS 


13 WILLIE THE WHOPPER 
SUBJECTS 


The Tall Story Teller of the cartoon world. 
Willie's amazing and incredible exploits are 
goily depicted in this outstanding cartoon 
series. Each subject one reel. List price: 
$17.50 each. 


12 FLIP THE FROG 
SUBJECTS 


Cleverly drawn, perfectly animated, delight- 
fully humorous cartoons that will provide 
many hours of pleasant relaxation. Each sub 
ject one reel. List Price: $17.50 each 


6 TWO-REEL COMEDIES 
WITH MICKEY ROONEY 


The hilarious adventures of Mickey McGuire 
and his Gang. Classics in the field of juvenile 
comedy, played by highly talented casts. Irre- 
sistibly appealing to children and grown-ups 
alike. Two reels cach. List Price: $37.50 each. 
Available at leading Film Libraries. 
$ Write for FREE catalog to Dept. 10. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


115 W. 45th St.. New York 19.N.Y 








“PUPPY TROUBLE” 


The First of the series, TRAINING 
YOU TO TRAIN YOUR DOG. Three 
14mm Sound Films in Color or Black- 
and-White. 










WE GOT EM 
TALKIN OUR 
LANGUAGE 
now.” 


Demonstrating 
the Puppy's 
) First Lesson in 
House Manners. 










Helen Hayes & Lowell Thomas, Nar- 
rators. Blanche Saunders: Director. 
Louise Branch: Producer & Photogra- 
pher. 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 


America’s foremost producers of 
Dog Films 


PAWLING, NEW YORK 











VISUAL AIDS 


The Outstanding Value in Color Filmstrips: 


MOTHER GOOSE NURSERY RHYMES 
12 beautifully illustrated rhymes on 3 
filmstrips; the three strips, $9.00. Also 
available separately, $3.00 each. Order 
direct or write for descriptive folder! 


THE STANLEY BOWMAR Co. 


ids to Viaual Education 
New York 23 N Y 
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of Paris, the series will include pictures 
on many phases of present-day and his- 
torical France. Narration is in English. 
with French narration contemplated. The 
following two films are available 
Paris—City of Art—presenting the 
art and architecture of the famed capital, 
including interior scenes of the Louvre 
and representative paintings and sculpture 
Journey to Provence 
of the historical and modern highlights 


showing some 
of this locality in southern France. 


@ SAVE THE CHILDREN FED- 
ERATION, 1 Madison Ave.. New 
York 10, has released a revised docu 
mentary film depicting the plight of 
children in Europe. 

Restoration Begins (18 minutes) 
a revision of the earlier film, Children 
of Tragedy, which portrayed the west- 
ern European scene immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities. Some of 
the best scenes from the earlier pic 
ture have been retained. Dr. Howard 
E. Kershner is the narrator, and film 
Charles Boyer appears in the 
opening and closing scenes \ pproxi- 
mately half the footage consists of en- 
tirely new Countries visited 
by the camera are Greece, Holland, 
Belgium, France and Finland. The 
continuing challenge of postwar need 
The film will be 
groups 


actor 


scenes. 


is concretely shown 
distributed free to 
through regional offices of the Federa 
tion in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and from the national 


office in New York 


interested 


@ MEDICAL RESEARCH FILM 
LIBRARY, Sherwood Pictures, 789 
St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y., 
announces four films for doctors, 
nurses, hospitals, and medical schools 
Extra Peritoneal-Caesarean Section 
—Norton Technique (1 reel) 


Paravertebral Thoracoplasty—Local 
and Block Anesthesia (1 reel) 
Repair of a Hiatus Hernia (2 reels) 


Removal of a Pleural Tumer (1 
reel) 


@ FILM STUDIOS OF CHICAGO, 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago, has re 
leased a full-reel concert featuring the 
Northwestern University Marimba Coeds 
Orchestra. The film was produced on the 
Northwestern University campus express 
ly for “Woman Speaks,” 
of the screen produced by the Film Stu 


woman's page 
dios of Chicago 


@ MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, Ill, an 


nounces a new 16mm color film: 


Against the Tide (15 min.) 
Bible Institute stu 
dents combat the forces of evil in a big 


show 


ing how the Moody 


city. Brief dramatic episodes portray the 
students visiting jails, hospitals, found 
ling homes, etc. Chicago Film Laborator 
ies will do the release prints, to be dis 
tributed through the Institute’s regular 
channels in the extension and steward- 
ship departments. 


@ BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, 360 N. Michigar \ve., 
Chicago 1, IIl., have made available two 
new 16mm sound films: 


The Cumberland Story (46 min.) 
the true story of a Cumberland coal 
field 


Coal Crisis (22 min.)—emphasizing 
the importance of coal to the future of 
Britian and showing production obstacles 
as well as achievements 


@ INTERNATIONAL FILM BUR. 
EAU INC. has acquired the American 
rights to the following films and an- 
nounces that prints are now available 
for distribution from both offices of the 
Bureau, at 84 E. Randolph Street, Chi 
cago 1, or 15 Park Row, New York 7. 

Heart of Paris (90 min., 16mm and 
35mm)—A story of family life in Paris 
French comedian Raimu has his day in 
court. As a juror he helps to acquit 
the accused (Michele Morgan) and 
gives her a job in his bicycle shop 
where complications develop. Press 
sheets and posters available to schools 
booking this series 

Les Miserables (3 hrs. 20 min.) 
Original French version of this famous 
story by Victor Hugo is being offered in 
(1) Jean Val 


jean and (2) Cosette. The film stars 


16mm size in two parts 

Harry Baur and prints are available 

in all parts of the United States 
Chants Populaires No 


each containing 


1-5—A series 
of five one-reel films, 
two French songs The songs are ani 
mated and 


on the screen 


words in Frencl appear 


@ THE CALVIN COMPANY, Kan 

Sas ( ity, Mo., 

color motion picture ~ 
Revolution in the South (25 
the story of the new and industrially 


has produced two new 


minutes 


vital south, presented by the Lion Oil 
Company, El Dorado, Arkansas, and 
showing the part that the Lion Oll 


Company has played in the growtl 


and de velopment of the soutl 


The Other Side of the Fence—pr¢ 
sented by Phillips Petroleum Company 
Bartlesville, Okla., and _ telling the 
story of the effect of mineral-deficient 
soils on the crops and animals raised 
on our farms. Featured in the film 1s 
Dr. William A. Albrecht of the Um 


versity of Missouri, an internationally- 


known authority on soils, who als 
acted as technical advisor on the pt 


ture 


@ DRAVO CORPORATION, key 


stone Division. 300 Penn Ave.. Pitts 


burgh, Pa., has completed a_ motio! 
picture depicting the production and 
distribution of river sand and gravel 


The Story of River Sand and Gravel 


picturing the operations of the Dravo 
Corporation, which are more or less 
representative of the sand and gravel 
industry in the Pittsburgh area. The 


film is available for group showings at 


no cost 


Educational Screen 


g@ NATIONAL SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE ASSEMBLY, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, Youth Division, has pro 
duced a film which has been hailed 
by leading educators as a new medium 
for the betterment of human relations 


Make Way for Youth 
Melvyn Douglas, the film dramatizes 
the way in which inter-organization 
youth councils can teen-age 
youngsters community 
projects and so give them practical 
experience in democratic citizenship. 


narrated by 


bring 


together on 


The movie was filmed in Madison, 
Wisconsin, which has had a Youth 
Council for several years, and all the 


Madison Pro 
lransfilm, 


actors are residents of 
fessional production is by 
Inc. 
@ OFFICIAL FILMS, INC., 25 W. 
45th St., New York 19, has released a 
new sports film: 


Championship Basketball (8inm and 


16mm sound)—covering all the fine 
points of basketball as played in the 
big-time college competitions 
@ STERLING FILMS, INC., 1186 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y., an- 
nounces several 16mm _ sound films 
suited to the educational field 

Sibelius- a film concert and ballet 
from the pen of the world’s greatest 


living composer. 


Birth of a Volcano—Paracutin, the 
terrifying Mexican’ spectacle, from 
its scientific discovery to scenes of the 
eruption itself. 

Finlandia—Sibelius at home with a 
musical background of Finlandia and 
the Second Symphony 

Sports Around the World—a trip 


to the world’s capitols for a ringside 


seat at international sporting events 


Indian Hunters—showing two In 
dians on a hunting trip in their native 
Canadian woods; made for Sterling 
Films by the National Film Board 
of Canada 

Music in the Wind—depicting the 


history of the pipe organ and featuring 


Bach’s Toccata and | D minor 


ugue 1n 


@ ASSOCIATED FILM ARTISTS, 


30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Cal- 
ifornia, announce the release of a new 
film: 

Snakes Are Interesting—l6mn 
sound, color, 400 feet—photographed 
and narrated by Murl Deusing, na 
tionally-known lecturer and wild life 
photographer. The reel contains the 


pick of ten vears of re ptil photography 
by this 


famous naturalist photog 


rapher. There are scenes of a fox 
snake laying eggs and a garter snake 
giving birth to her young alive. How 
a snake travels without legs, how it 
sees and hears are illustrated. Com- 
mon superstitions about snakes are 


covered with 


tions. 


understandable explana 
Information on rattlesnakes and 
their poison is presented. Children of 
upper elementary and _ junior 


school levels help to tell the story 


high 
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m@ CORONET 
FILMS, Coronet Building 


Catalogs 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


Chicago 1 


Ill., offers a new catalog for the Coronet 
Film Library including all of the 60 new 
Coronet films released during 1947 as 
well as films previously produced by 
Coronet The catalog includes a_ short 
description of each production, recom 
mended grade levels, educational col 
laborator, length, ar price One sectiot 
of the catalog is devoted to full informa 
tion on Coronet’s arrangements for put 
chase, lease-purchase, and rental sources 
of these 16mm sound film 


M@ The PRINCETON FILM CEN- 


TER, Princeton, N. J., has published 
a new catalog of 16mm sound motion 
pictures, including titles and descrip 


tions of the numerous sponsored or free 
The 


well as the listings of 


pictures made available by Film 


Center, as hun- 


dreds of educational and entertainment 
subjects offered from its rental library. 
The catalog may be obtained free of 
charge by mentioning EpucaATIONAL 
ScREEN and addressing your request to 
rhe 
Mm: Fi 


rector 


Center, Princeton, 


Jones, Sales Di- 


Film 
zg. € 


Princeton 


attention 


Coronet 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Dresents 
pet 








(2 At last—films to bring your students a new appreciation of the classics. 
G Beautiful cinematic tapestries, skillfully interweaving unforgettable 
fe scenes of storied lands with melodious lines from the many immortals 


"Oh, London town’s a fine town, 
And London sights are rare.” 
(¢ MASEFII 


( 

\ 

(© 

\ 

(¢ , 

te “The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

(¢ The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
—BURNS 

(« 

( These new 16 mm. sound-motion 

r¢ pictures are each one reel in length, 


and were produced in collaboration 
(¢ with Dr. John J. DeBoer, University 
of Illinois 





‘| FILMS FOR LITERATURE 


they inspired. ['wo memorable literary journeys... 


“| ENGLAND: Background of Aitevature 





(< SCOTLAND:. Duckyvound of Niterature 





2 


FFE 


= - j : 44 
**...a sense sublime of something far 


more deeply interfused...”’ 
— WORDSWORTH 








F} CHV C CY De of @) 





“The battled towers, the donjun keep 
... the flanking walls...” 


2 
( 
¢ 
) 


—SCOTT 
9) 
For a complete catalog, or information 
on Purchase, Preview, Rental, write to: . 
Coronet INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS 2) 






CORONET BLDG. « CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 








Le 
Gow 
Religious Film Service Comprehensive Service Corporation 
FILMS 5121 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 30 945 W. 55th St., New Yor » N.Y 
Simmel-Meservey, Ine. DeVry Corporation 
$21 S. Beverly Dr., Dever Hills, Ca 1111 Armitage Ave ( 
W. J. Ahern, Film Bookings Southern Visual Films Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
126 Lexington Ave New York 16 686-9 Shrine Bldg Memphis 1, Tent 356 Madison Ave New Yor N. ¥ 
716 Federal St., Troy N. ¥ Sunray Films, Ine. General Films. Ltd. 
Association Films 2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 1534 18th Ave., Regina, S 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. \ Vocational Guidance Films, Ine. 156 King St W. Toronto, Ont 
19 5. La Salle St , Chit igo 3, Til. | IS14 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, fa General Pictures Productions 
351 Turk St., San F ran ist oO 2. Cal Wholesome Film Service. Ine. 621 Sixth Ave Des Moines 9. Ia. 
}O12 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Tex ) Melrose St Bostor Mass 
$228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio pane ; a ; Hirsch & Kaye 
5 Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 229 Grant Ave San Frat o &. Cal 
Bailey Films, Ine. 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa ; 
2044 N. Berendo St., Hollywood 27, Cal wat . . Kunz Motion Picture Service 
. - Art Zeiller Visual Education Service 1219 Vine St Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Bray Studios, Inc. 157 Washington St Newark 2. N. J oe e ae? - S a — 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. ¥ mss Ho. alvert St saitimore Mi 
1905 Sanderson Ave Scrantor Pa 





Castle Films, Div. of United World 


Films, Ine. MOTION PICTURE Mogull’s, Ine. 





145 Park Ave., New York 22, N. ¥ PROJECTO 68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. } 
Catholic Movies RS AND SUPPLIES Natco, Ine. 

220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 905 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12,1] 
Church Film Service ——_ - hee tena . R 1, Chi Pes 1] Nu-Art Films, Ine. 

2595 Manderson St., Omaha 11, Neb P - i. & SUE icago 4o 145 W sth St New York 19. N. }¥ 
Collins Motion Picture Service sar teeeieaae ae NOW Atl { > a Ratke Company 

502% & 506 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2,Md 1110% Tawrkae ot ates og 3 7a S29 S. Flower St Los Angeles 14. Cal 

a ee ae Mm. i Ryan Visual Aids Service 

: - arro . re Co. yi sui . “e 
Coronet Instructional Films Audio + Fae | Cent 7 109 Harrison St Davenport, la 

Corone tidg., Chicago - ney — 

ore a Bldge., chk igo 1, Ill 124 40th St.. Oakland 9%. Cal Ss. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
mg eS —_ “a - ; Collins Motion Picture Service 602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y 

‘ Pel é M0 Cy > rt eri - » - ‘oc ‘ . . 

Hills, Cal ” acc 2% &506S8t. Paul St., Baltimore 2,Md Southern Visual Films 
7h er tf Race St., Cambridge Md 686-9 Shrine Bide Memopt 1, Tenr 


501 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 

356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine. 

Wilmette, Illinois 
Film Program Services 

1173 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. C. 
Films, Ine. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


cota Mana For Further Information 

01 Marietta St ee Atlanta 3, Ga is . ‘ “ 

op hog “ye Nii about the products featured in this issue 
Films of the Nations, Ine. 

55 W 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 


Fryan Film Service ; use the convenient 


Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








General Films, Ltd. 
153 13th Ave., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 


General Pictures Productions  ] 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, la A er 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures 


538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 8, Pa 


Hoffberg Productions, Ine. 

620 Ninth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Institutional Cinema Service, Ine. 

1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
International Film Bureau 

84 KE. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill 
Knowledge Builders 

625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 

1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 

$32 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 

1905 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Pa 


Library Films, Ine. 

25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
March of Time Forum Edition 

369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Mogull's, Ine. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 

145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Official Films, Ine. 

25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Peak Films Productions 

65 Barons Keep, London, W-14, Eng. 
Portafilms 

1520 N. LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 28, Cal. 
The Princeton Film Center 

55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 


If there is any additional information desired on audio-visual 
materials and equipment not given in the editorial content or 
advertising in this issue, simply fill in and mail the Reader’s 
Service Postcard. No stamp required. EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN’S Service Department will assist in obtaining it with- 


out cost or obligation to you. 
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Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 














ie | 
oe 

Sunray Films, Inc. Nu-Art Films, Ine. 

9108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 145 W th St., New York 19, N. Y SLIDEFILMS 

Swank Motion Pictures, Ine. Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 

. 614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo 1215 S. Talman Ave Chicago 8, I 

Victor Animatograph Corporation Southern Visual Films Church Screen Productions , 

4 Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp 686-9 Shrine Bldgs Memphis 1, Tenn 622 Enright Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo 
Davenport, Iowa Sunrey Wibees. tac Exneyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine. 
é mPa 3 ’ . Wilmette, Illinois 
i . bd » 7108 a € Ave (olé é ind 1 Onio . 

Visual Education Incorporated 2108 Payn V i 14 Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div. 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 353 Fourth Ave New York 10, N. Y 
9010 N. Field St., Dallas, 1, Tex 918 Chestnut St.. PI idelphia 7, Pa é o» J a . 
1012 Jennings Ave., Ft. Worth 2, Tex Simmel-Meservey, Ine. 

3905 S. Main, Houston 4, Tex 321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. Sunray Films, Ine, : : 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa PICTURES 2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Art Zeiller Visual Education Service Visual Research Company 
157 Washington St., Newark 2, N. J 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Informative Classroom Picture Series Visual Sciences 
10 Ionia N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich 99E—Suffern, N. Y. 











SCREENS 
RECORDERS — RECORDINGS SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2} 











Da-Lite Screen Co., Ine Church-Craft Pictures 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Ch xo 39. TI] : 3312 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
aie ae spamgiig eb See Os Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div. i 

Fryan Film Service 53 Fourth Ave New York 10. N. Y¥ Hirs« h & Kaye : é ; ' 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 


General Pictures Productions Kiein & Goodman, Ince. 


621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Ia RECORDERS—WIRE 18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Hirsch & Kaye Nu-Art Films, Ine, — > 
239 Sixth Ave., San Francisco 8. Ca 145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Mogull’s, Ine, Webster-Chicago Corporation Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div. : 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. y¥ 1610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 1] 3 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Sunray Films, Ine. 

2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Visual Research Company 

30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


SLIDES (31/4 x 4 and larger) 














Keystone View Co, 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 


The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films ey iaumane ak. Padeenisk ta 


Slidecraft Co. 


“1000 and ONE” || (ee 
" ” SLIDE, FILMSLIDE and 


OPAQUE PROJECTORS 








Tells where to get over 6,600 films 





American Optical Co., Scientific 

Instrument Div., Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
Comprehensive Service Corporation 

245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Tl. 
General Films, Ltd. 

1534 138th Ave., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 


The largest, most complete edition of this 
annual film reference yet published—I60 
pages of essential inforgation on some 
6610 available films and their sources, 
classified under 176 subject-headings, also 
listed alphabetically by title. 


Price Only $1.00 


Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 
Ralke Company 

829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 

109 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Sunray Films, Ine. 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 East Lake Street 





Chicago |, Illinois 











O Please send me one copy of "1000 and ONE" ($1.00). 2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
79 A Viewlex, Ine. 
L] Also enter or renew my subscription to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 
Visual Rese *h y 
One Year $3.00 (Canada $3.50, Foreign $4.00) 30) N. Dockere a Okeke 2, Il. 
Two Years $5.00 (Canada $6.00, Foreign $7.00) ” VT yy es St Philadeipnia i, Pm 
Check Enclosed Send Bill 
AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLIES 

Name Address 
. Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
City Zone State 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Slidefilms 
and Slides 











@ STILLFILM, INC., 8443 
Ave., Hollywood 46, California, has re 
leased the first unit of of color 
kindergarten 
Pete Rabbit 


Mother Hub 


a series 
filmstrips presenting fairy 
tales. The titles are: | 

2. Scarecrow Man 3. Old 
bard 4. Gingham Dog 5. Simple Simon, 
Three Little Kittens. 6. A.BA Illus 
trated. 7. Red Riding Hood. 8. Little Red 
Hen. 9. Nursery Rhymes, 1. 10. Nursery 


Rhymes, 2. 


Stillfilm, Inc, are 
color filmstrips on ten popular subjects, 
“Fish” to “lowers” 


\lso available from 


from “Insects” and 
and “Animals.” 


@ COMMERCIAL FILMS, INC., P 

O. Box 7, Cleveland, Ohio, 

new driver training sound slidefilm: 
The Tragic Road to Safety (144 


frames)—intended primarily for truck 


offers a 


pe SURE it’s crear 


- BEFORE You 


“The Tragic Road to Safety” 


basic 


the film 
causes of highway accidents and ways 


drivers, points up the 


to avoid these catastrophes. 


@THE VISUAL WORKSHOP, 
INC., 13 E. 37th St.. New York 16, 
announces plans for an active program 
of slidefilm production in educational 
and industrial fields. [Formerly known 
as Telefilm Corporation, the Visual 
Workshop has alre ady released a series 
of five filmstrips on China, with story 
and narration by Pearl S. Buck 

@ THE NATIONAL CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE of the United States 
offers a slidefilm entitled Education—An 
Investment in People 
the results of numerous made 
by the National field 
of American public school education im 
provement. Another new. slidefilm, 
Money Is Not Enough, depicts the co 
relationship between indices of 


which illustrates 
surveys 


Chamber in the 


business 
welfare and educational levels and shows 
in detail how civic interest and responsi 
bility can effect the fullest utilization 
of every dollar spent for education 


156 


Melrose 


@ FILMS FOR PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS, 71 Washington Square, South, 
New York 12, N.Y., announces that Film 
Projects, year’s survey of the 
field, is 


series of filmstrips on Shakespeare and 


after a 


educational film producing a 


his plays to meet the demand of high 
instructors who are 
Under the 
Benard, the first 
England, 
Vacheth, 


Julius 


school and college 


English classics 
Paul 
Shakespeare's 
Van, Hamlet, 
Venice, 


teaching 
supervision of 
includes 
Shakespeare the 
The Merchant of 


( adesar 


series 


and 


@ THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC., 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, has expanded its “Visu 
Color” 
following six 


alized Units in slide series to 


include the sets, each 


containing ten or more 2” x 2” color 


slides and an instructional guide: 


The Virginia Colonial Legislature 

build- 

which been 
Willimsburg. 


recording the historic colonial 


ings and interiors have 


restored at Colonial 

A Visit to Morocco, Northwest Af- 
rica which reflect 
evidences oft and 


showing scenes 
civilization 
culture 
Morocco. 


western 


scenes wherein age-old native 


still retains its place in 
Air 


picturing 


Activities 
behind-the 
each 


Travel—Airport 
some of the 
which precede 


scenes activities 


flight of a commercial plane 
Air 


highlighting 


Travel—Passenger Service 
some phases in a pas 
senger’s flight. 

Air Travel—Mail, Express, Freight 
and Baggage—showing techniques and 
devices for the handling 
airport ter 


mechanical 
of air-freight cargo at 
minals 

Che 


ative 


set in the cooper- 
$. VE. 


whereby 


newest slide 


program between and 


Coronet Magazine, selected 
Coronet picture stories are made avail- 


DM cise 


Virgin, consist 


able in 2” x 2” 
is titled The Life of the 
reproductions of 
works in the Metropolitan 
\rt, New York. 


slides through 


famous art 


ing of 


Museum of 





“Many times a 
year the people 
turn to the Red 
Cross... 

ONCE a year 
the Red Cross 
turns to the 
people.” 


President Truman. 
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